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laying mines indiscriminately on the Atlantic route, 
where the Olympic—sister ship of the Titanic—had the 
narrowest of escapes, they have made it possible for 
Great Britain to adopt a strategically advantageous 
measure without fear of serious protest from either 
Holland or America. They have, in fact, made us a 
present of the position of recognised protector of neutral 
shipping. 
* * 

The intervention of Turkey in the war is necessarily 
regarded in this country with mixed feelings. It is 
satisfactory that the uncertain situation which has 
prevailed in the Near East ever since the Goeben took 
refuge at Constantinople should be definitely ended ; and 
still more satisfactory that it should now be possible to 
look forward to a final settlement both of the Turkish 
question and of the question of the Dardanelles, at the 
end of the war. Great Britain in agreement with her 
Allies had offered to guarantee to Turkey as the price of 
her neutrality the continued enjoyment of all her present 
possessions ; but it was a price we were by no means 
anxious to have to pay. Ever since the Balkan States 
proved their capacity to win and to maintain an inde- 
pendent existence it has been plain that sooner or later 
the Turks would have to leave Europe, and, that being 
so, the sooner the better. Many people who have come 
into personal contact with the Turks—otherwise than 
as members of subject races—will witness the final step 
in the downfall of Turkey with a certain amount of 
genuine sentimental regret ; but there is no escaping the 
hard fact that, whatever there may be to be said for the 
Turk as an individual, there is less than nothing to be said 
for him as a ruler of people of a different stock and of 
different religion from his own. The delimitation of 
Turkish dominion on racial lines will remove the most 
fruitful of all sources of international discord. 

* * * 

At the same time it is certain that we would gladly 
have kept Turkey out of this war if we could, and that 
the policy of the Allies during the past three months has 
been steadily and whole-heartedly directed to that end. 
Apart from the forces which Turkey can actually put 
into the field—which in point of organisation and equip- 
ment are not very considerable—all the three Powers of 
the Entente have Moslem subjects and would naturally 
prefer to avoid an open conflict with the spiritual chief 
of the Moslem world. Our own position in India is the 
most delicate of all. The Aga Khan, the President of 
the All-India Moslem League, has issued a message 
declaring that Turkey, by her action, has forfeited her 
position as trustee of Islam and calling upon his co- 
religionists to remain loyal to their “‘ temporal and secu- 
lar allegiance.” The authority of the Aga Khan, how- 
ever, although he has a large spiritual following in Africa 
and Persia as well as in India, is recognised by only a 
section of the Moslems, and his attitude, whilst of 
great importance, is not decisive. The next few weeks 
will doubtless be a time of some anxiety for the Govern- 
ment of India; but the enthusiasm which the Indian 
population, Moslem and Hindu alike, has shown for the 
British cause in this war ought to make it a compara- 
tively easy task to convince Indian public opinion that 





Turkey is the aggressor and has deliberately invited 
whatever fate may now befall her. 
* * * 

Apropos of the attitude of Indian Moslems to the war, 
the latest available issue of the Comrade of Delhi is 
particularly interesting. The Comrade is decidedly the 
most vigorous and influential Mohammedan paper in 
India. It is very ably conducted as a journalistic 
enterprise, and has a note of genuine sturdy indepen- 
dence that is not always found even in the most advanced 
of Indian nationalist organs. It does not profess any 
kind of sentimental “loyalty ’’.to British rule. This 
is what it said on September 26th at the conclusion of a 
long article calling upon Great Britain to fulfil her 
pledges in regard to the evacuation of Egypt : 

But let us repeat that whatever England may do to Turkey or 
Egypt our anchor holds. The chapter of civic controversy with the 
officials is closed. Whatever our grievances, whatever reforms we 
desire, everything must wait for a more seasonable occasion. Even 
if the Government were to concede to us all that we ever desired or 
dreamt—if, for instance, the Moslem University were offered to us on 
our own terms or the Press Act repeal were to be announced, or even if 
Self-Government were to be conceded to us, we would humbly tell the 
Government that this is no time for it and that we must for the present 


decline such concessions with thanks. Concessions are asked for and 
accepted in peace. We are not Russian Poles. We need no bribes! 


* * * 


From two private and entirely separate sources of 
information we hear news which if accurate would be of 
great importance. One of our informants, the agent in 
this country of one of the largest Hungarian Banks, 
states that he has received a letter from Budapest via 
Switzerland, in which it is mentioned that meetings of 
Hungarian nobles have been held in the capital at which 
it was resolved to seize the earliest opportunity of making 
a separate peace with Russia. From our other informant, 
who is equally well situated to receive authentic news, we 
learn that a deputation of what is known as “ the 1848 
party ” has actually proceeded to Petrograd to negotiate 
the preliminaries of a peace favourable to the national 
aspirations of Hungary. There is nothing very improb- 
able in these statements. The Figaro has been publishing 
letters from prominent Hungarians resident abroad, 
who state definitely that the hearts of their fellow- 
countrymen are not in this war and that the old hatred of 
the Austrians and Germans is still aflame. The Dual 
Monarchy appears in some respects to have been con- 
solidated during the last few years; but the Magyars 
never miss an opportunity of emphasising their national 
independence, and many people still hold that with the 
death of the old Emperor-King the link which binds the 
two kingdoms, or rather Empires, together will be 
snapped. If Hungary is really separatist in feeling, the 
present is certainly a golden opportunity. 

* * * 

It has been semi-officially announced through the 
Press this week that the War Office is now ready to 
receive and embody recruits at a greater rate than they 
are coming forward. From what we hear as to the 
character of the treatment that is still being accorded 
to recruits embodied two months ago we should judge 
that this announcement is premature. It was generally 
recognised in September that the War Office was not 
very greatly to blame for the temporary breakdown of 
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its organisation in face of the sudden and overwhelming 
response to its appeal for men; but it has no business 
to ask for more until it has found means of making 
adequate arrangements for those it has got—which in 
spite of the long delay does not yet seem to be the case. 
The authorities can get practically as many men as 
they like, doubling and trebling the present numbers, 
as soon as they are really anxious to stimulate recruiting. 
At present it is evident that they are not anxious, since 
they are taking no trouble to remove even the more 
obvious of the existing anti-recruiting factors. The 
ridiculous censorship and suppression of news from the 
front, the bad clothes and bad rations provided for the 
men in training, the corrupt and extortionate canteens, 
and, above all, the scandalous treatment of dependents, 
are, as Mr. Arnold Bennett pointed out in a very valuable 
article in the Daily News on Thursday, all extremely 
effective deterrents of recruiting. ‘“‘ Every military 
town is a centre from which spread passionate tales of 
the avoidable hardships of recruits.” It is said that 
recruits are wanted at the rate of 30,000 a week for the 
next two months. If this number is not easily obtained 
the Government will have no one but themselves to 
thank. 
* * * 

It is worth notice that among the food prices now 
steadily rising in Germany, and already twice as high 
as before the war, we find not only the commodities 
of which supplies are running short, such as wheat and 
rye and potatoes, but also sugar, which, owing to the 
cessation of exports, must be superabundant. The 
inference is that a large part of the rise in price, and 
consequent intolerable burden on the poor, is due to the 
inflation of the currency, which both France and the 
United Kingdom have wisely avoided. To put out 
paper money in masses is the easiest of all financial 
expedients for an embarrassed Government, but it is 
almost the meanest. By the universal rise of prices 
which it inevitably causes it levies a tax, too monstrous 
to be avowed, practically in inverse proportion to indi- 
vidual wealth. In fact, it is in the fiscal realm a sort 
of compulsory “ universal service,” confined to the 


working classes and yet carefully concealed from 
popular observation. 

* * * 
We cannot congratulate the Local Government 


Board on its latest circular about War Relief (P.R.D. 
22 of November 4th). The Local Representative 
Committees for the Metropolitan Boroughs are having 
pressed on them, along with the new “ Model Scale,” a 
most preposterous set of regulations. The L.G.B. wants 
it laid down that, “ As a general rule,” the whole of the 
relief shall be given in tickets exchangeable for “ food, 
fuel, and clothing only.”” Not even a Board of Guardians 
makes such a requirement with regard to its pauper 
Outdoor Relief. How does Mr. Samuel suppose that 
the family is to pay for rent, light, soap, insurance 
premiums, and other absolute necessaries? This reli- 
ance on “ relief in kind,” as a way of preventing misuse, 
is out of date. To the thrifty poor the device is as 


wasteful as it is irritating and degrading ; and probably 
no one outside the Whitehall office is so innocent as to 
be unaware of the ease with which the tickets are con- 





vertible—at a discount—into currency available for 
drink. Then, forgetting the geographical complexity 
of borough boundaries in the metropolis, the L.G.B. 
makes the tickets available only with tradesmen 
“ ordinarily trading in the borough.”” Thus a member 
of a Co-operative Society is to be cut off froin his store, 
for the benefit of the local shopkeepers, unless that 
society happens to have a branch within the area of the 
particular metropolitan borough in which he resides. 
Why, moreover, may not any recipient, like so many 
of the thrifty poor in London, go outside the borough to 
a cheaper shopping neighbourhood ? Fortunately, the 
L.G.B. ostensibly leaves it to each Local Committee 
to decide whether or not it will adopt these regulations. 
Neither the circular nor the suggested code has behind 
it any authority. We hope the Local Committees will 
ignore them; or at the least, exercise their common 
sense upon them. 
* * * 


An important stage in the slow development of a 
decent provision for the soldiers’ dependants is marked 
by the adoption of the Local Pensions Committee as the 
tribunal of adjudication for separation allowances other 
than those for legitimate wives and children. This 
committee of county, borough, or urban district council, 
which is largely made up of representatives of Trade 
Unions, Friendly Societies, and philanthropic organisa- 
tions, has so far administered only the Old Age Pensions 
Act. Now it is to deal also with the provision for the 
soldiers’ and sailors’ parents, brothers and sisters, grand- 
children, etc., and also with that for “‘ a woman who has 
been entirely dependent on a soldier for her maintenance 
and who would otherwise be destitute ; and children of 
the soldier in the charge of such person.” This is the 
euphemism adopted by the War Office and Admiralty 
for what the Local Government Board boldly calls 
‘“* unmarried mothers and their families.” It is said that 
the Archbishop of Canterbury strongly protested against 
the policy officially laid down by the latter department 
that “no discrimination should be made between 
married and unmarried mothers” (Circular of Novem- 
ber 2nd). The Army and Navy, always respectful to the 
Church, pay it the deference of a periphrasis! The 
step now taken of enlisting the Local Pensions Com- 
mittees in this service will probably prove to have been 
followed in the long-delayed regulations for pensions, 
now on the point of publication. Why should not the 
Local Pensions Committees take over, not parts only, 
but the whole of administration of separation allow- 
ances, which is now imposing an almost intolerable 
burden on the Army Pay Department ? 


* * x 


We hope to publish as a special supplement with 
next week’s issue of THE NEw StaTEsMAN a long study 
written by Mr. Bernard Shaw of the origin, the issues, 
and the outcome of the present European struggle. 
Mr. Shaw has devoted many weeks to the preparation 
of this document, which represents, we believe, the first 
serious and sustained attempt to deal on an adequate 
scale with the fundamental issues raised by the war. 
We have no doubt that it will arouse at least as wide 
interest as anything Mr. Shaw has ever written. 
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WHAT IS BEING DONE WITH 
THE PRINCE OF WALES’S FUND? 


E are apparently to be allowed no more 

WV knowledge of the expenditure of the Prince 

of Wales’s Fund than of the direction of the 
military operations. Here is a fund to which, on an 
average, a hundred thousand pounds have been con- 
tributed every three days since the war began, and 
which will presently attain its fourth million. More 
than one-fifth of it has already been spent or allotted. 
Yet, beyond the vaguest generalities, no information 
has been vouchsafed to the public as to how it is being 
expended, or upon what. A modest enquiry in the 
House of Commons a couple of months ago was snuffed 
out on the plea that the Fund was one over which Par- 
liament had no control. Since that date, however, the 
Prince of Wales has publicly disclaimed all responsi- 
bility for its management, and the Government has 
made it clear that the entire expenditure of the Fund is 
controlled by the Cabinet Committee on the Prevention 
and Relief of Distress. No grant is made without the 
express sanction of the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. The matter has accordingly become one 
of Government policy, on which Parliament has a right 
to be informed. If a full financial statement showing 
exactly to what institutions, associations, committees, 
or localities grants or appropriations have been made 
is not laid before Parliament as soon as it reassembles 
we hope that such a return will be promptly moved for. 

The nation has good-humouredly submitted to the 
Government secrecy, but it would be idle to ignore the 
fact that no little dissatisfaction is felt at the way in 
which the Fund is reported to be administered. A 
large slice was cut off in the first few weeks to enable 
the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Families Association to make 
good, apparently in any way it chose, the innumerable 
failures of the War Office to keep from the workhouse 
the wives of the men called to the front. It is said that 
a quarter of a million has already been spent in this way. 
Has this large sum been reclaimed from the War Office 
and repaid to the Fund? In many hundred eases, it 
seems, the families had actually to apply to the Relieving 
Officer to escape starvation, and literally hundreds of 
families were refused Outdoor Relief by the Boards of 
Guardians, and driven to enter the workhouse. The 
Cabinet Committee seems to have been really disturbed 
about this, and to have peremptorily ordered the whole 
cost to be repaid to the Boards of Guardians, the trans- 
action to be treated as a loan, and the record of pauperism 
to be, somehow, cancelled. Yet, as every Poor Law 
Guardian knows, “ relief on loan,’’ even after it has been 
repaid, remains Poor Law relief. We ought to be told 
whether the Prince of Wales’s Fund is still being used 
to relieve the War Office from its obligations ; and, if 
so, under what conditions as to repayment. 

The next point on which there is criticism is the large 
amount which is said to have been appropriated, if not 
actually issued, for various military and naval charities, 
assisting officers as well as rank and file, under private 
and irresponsible management. In the first days of 
the war there was a rush of eager secretaries, all drafting 
eloquent appeals to a public believed to be in a melting 
mood. Those who organised the Prince of Wales’s 
Fund, eager for a colossal total, are said to have bought 
off all these competitors, and to have suppressed their 
separate appeals, on the promise (not divulged in the 
prospectus) that they should all share in the big Fund. 


It is said}that what seemed an almost unending stream 
of secretaries presented themselves in due course to the 
Committee in charge of the Fund, all influentially sup- 
ported and all claiming to have been thus prevented 
from tapping the public benevolence. We ought to 
know what sums have been appropriated to these 
military and naval charities, with their titles and 
objects, and we need, in particular, to be informed, now 
that they have been endowed from what is virtually a 
Government fund, what steps have been taken to ensure 
that their institutions are inspected by the Board of 
Education, and their administration (which has been, 
in some cases, rather seriously complained of) brought 
under public control. 

We pass to the measures for dealing with civilian 
distress. Here no principles of policy have been promul- 
gated, and only the scantiest information can be gleaned 
as to what has been done. The Prince of Wales very 
sensibly asked that the Fund should be used as far as 
possible to give people employment rather than doles. 
We hope that the House of Commons will insist on 
knowing how much of the Fund has so far been spent 
in giving employment under any conditions whatsoever, 
and how much in simple charitable doles. So far as we 
can learn, the grants otherwise than for doles have 
been but the tiniest fraction of exceptional cases. High 
Wycombe, we learn by accident, got a grant towards 
the cost of redecorating its Town Hall by unemployed 
chairmakers. No other town in which there is an 
exceptional number of men unemployed through the 
war—not even where the unemployed are painters and 
decorators, or men in the furniture trades—seems to 
have been similarly favoured, though many of their 
Town Halls are dingy enough. In fact, Mayors and 
Town Clerks who have come up to Whitehall have been 
flatly told that they could have no grants whatever out 
of the Prince of Wales’s Fund to enable them to employ 
men on public works. On the other hand, grants have 
been made to a hundred and fifty Local Representative 
Committees to be distributed by them in weekly doles. 
The total so expended must already be large—possibly 
more than a hundred thousand pounds—and it is going 
on week by week unchecked by any insistence on a 
more intelligent policy. 

What has given rise to grave complaint is the attitude 
of the Government with regard to the amount of these 
doles. Each Local Representative Committee was 
directed by the Local Government Board to frame its 
own scale. The Committees were left by the Govern- 
ment to spend hours in discussing, at meeting after 
meeting, how much should be given to a family of 
such-and-such size, and were thereby fatally strengthened 
in their almost universal belief that their main function, 
if not their sole function, was to hand out relief in money 
or food tickets. The hundred and fifty places naturally 
evolved as many different scales. Parsimonious South- 
ampton doled out only five shillings a week all round, 
even to the largest starving family, whilst generous 
Willesden gave, in some cases, as much as five-and- 
twenty shillings. Then for two whole months the 
Cabinet Committee itself grappled with the problem of 
“the scale ’’—the scale for the doles which the Prince 
of Wales had publicly deprecated! This week, at last, 
we have had issued the compromise—the compromise 
between those Ministers who wanted to limit the pay- 
ment to any family to a maximum of ten shillings 4 
week and those who wished to carry out the old Charity 
Organisation Society’s rule of giving, at any rate, 
enough to maintain health. A family of five is not to 
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have, from all sources, more than sixteen shillings and 
sixpence a week to live on, a sum which the London 
Boroughs may augment by two shillings. It is fair 
to the Cabinet to add that, after much mental wrestling, 
it has been decided that income from savings (including 
sickness or unemployment benefit) is not to be made a 
ground for reducing this new form of Outdoor Relief, 
except in so far as the thrift produces something more 
than five shillings a week. 

Meanwhile all the other ways of applying the Fund 
seem to have been ignored or prohibited. We do not 
hear of it being used, for instance, to assist Local 
Education Authorities to make their school-feeding 
really adequate, or to extend it to those unfortunate 
children not on the school-roll (the under-aged, the 
over-aged, those excluded as mentally deficient, or as 
physically defective, etc.), for whom the rates cannot 
legally be drawn on. We cannot learn that any grant 
has been offered to Local Authorities to enable them to 
provide a few shillings a week for the maintenance of 
the unemployed young people under eighteen, for 
whom day classes ought to be held, and attendance 
made a condition of relief. And although Mr. Herbert 
Samuel has apparently allowed Plaistow to engage (at 
fourpence per hour) a band of “ mother’s helps,” to go 
round to the homes of sick women, and has just drawn 
attention to the importance of protecting maternity, 
we do not gather that the Fund has anywhere enabled 
Schools for Mothers and Baby Clinics to provide those 
meals for expectant and nursing mothers, and that 
milk for babies, which is the wisest of all national 
expenditure in war-time. The Cabinet Committee, in 
spite of the Prince of Wales, apparently prefers doles to 
any other method of meeting the emergency ; and, of 
course, the Local Representative Committees usually 
desire nothing better. 

Really the only part of the administration that 
inspires hope is that which the Central Committee for 
Women’s Employment has apparently wrested from 
Government control. Here, after endless difficulties, 
a couple of dozen centres of women’s employment have 
actually been started, and probably a couple of thousand 
women—there being altogether certainly a quarter of a 
million women wage-earners unemployed—are in 
receipt of threepence an hour. They are employed, 
too, on the right lines, not in the production of saleable 
commodities, but in work which does not throw other 
women out of work. Fundamentally the object is 
training, not production; the improvement of the 
human being, not the multiplication of commodities. 
The women are taught to do things—to sew and to make 
garments, to cook, to mend, even to exercise new 
trades. But to pay wages, even of no more than 
threepence per hour, merely for submitting to be taught 
and trained is too paradoxical for many “ committee 
ladies’; and, as a concession to them, the women are 
partly employed to make things, such as maternity 
outfits, to be given away to the poorest of the poor. 
These women’s workrooms are now getting under way, 
and there ought to be a hundred going by Christmas. 
At present they are subsidised, rather grudgingly as it 
seems, from the special “* Queen’s Fund for Women’s 
Employment.” But the unemployed working women 
and girls, on whom the war-distress is actually falling 
most acutely, have surely as much claim to help from 
the Prince of Wales’s Fund itself as the unemployed 
working men and boys. In spite of the admirable 
schemes of the Central Committee for Women’s Em- 
ployment, the scantiness of the provision yet made for 


the unemployed and under-employed women is, indeed, 
among the gravest of all the complaints against the 
administration of the Prince of Wales’s Fund. 


THE NEAR EAST ON FIRE 
URKEY has gone to war with Russia and 
therefore with Russia’s Allies. Germany and 
Austria may claim to be successfully reaping 
where they have perseveringly sown. For practical 
purposes the influence of Germany at Constantinople 
may be dated from the massacres of the Armenians in 
the days of Abdul Hamid. The thrill of horror which 
then ran through Europe and which Mr. Gladstone 
voiced with something of his old eloquence did not 
disturb Germany. On the contrary, it gave that very 
singular exponent of European civilisation her oppor- 
tunity. The Kaiser visited Constantinople in state 
and took the blood-stained Sultan in his arms. The 
world learnt that a trifling episode like the cold-blooded 
murder of a few thousand Christians was not to deflect 
the military and commercial policy of Germany: it 
might be useful to it, and was useful to it. But the 
final Balkanic victory of Germany and the Triple 
Alliance did not begin till the end of 1912. The rather 
dreary story of the repeated diplomatic humiliations 
suffered by the Triple Entente in the eighteen months 
beginning with December, 1912, is still more or less 
fresh in our memories. It is enough to recall now that, 
from the check given by the Concert to the Balkan 
Allies down to the Servian ultimatum flung by Austria 
in Russia’s face, the narrative is one long succession of 
aggression on one side and submissive yielding on the 
other. At the beginning Germany and Austria made 
the discovery that England did not think the Balkans 
worth the risk of a European war. On this they traded 
persistently and successfully. One after the other the 
Christian Balkan States had to suffer. Bulgaria was 
deluded into an insane and ruinous war; Servia was 
shut out from the Adriatic ; Greece was expelled from 
Northern Epirus while Italy was left the holder of 
thirteen Greek islands. Albania was made the play- 
thing of Austrian and Italian intrigues. As a final 
humiliation to the Triple Entente came the Turkish 
reconquest of Adrianople in point-blank defiance of 
the distracted Concert. 

The result of this final failure was that the Near 
East in general and the Turks in particular wakened 
to the truth that the Concert of Europe was not a 
reality and that the diplomatists of the Western Powers 
could be defied with impunity. It need not be suggested 
that our diplomatic failure in the Balkans was due to 
incompetence. Our policy in the Balkans was guided 
by an*honest wish to remain on good terms with Germany 
and to avoid a European war. When German states- 
men, with tongue in cheek, hailed Sir Edward Grey as 
arbiter mundi it may be that the English people were 
deceived ; it does not follow that Sir Edward Grey and 
his advisers were also deceived. The weak point of the 
whole business lay in the unhappy fact that the militarist 
parties in Germany and Austria were not the sort of 
men to be conciliated by patience and concession. 
They found that bluff paid: therefore they went on 
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bluffing. The war which we strove so hard to avoid 
presently came. In the meantime the Balkan Christians 
had suffered and Constantinople had become a political 
annex of Berlin. 

Turkey, treacherous and double-dealing to the last, 
has committed herself to war in a thoroughly charac- 
teristic fashion. It is possible enough that the historical 
retribution so long overdue for her centuries of wicked 
and incompetent government has at last come. In the 
meantime, there is a military position and _ political 
contingencies to be thought of. The Young Turks can 
count on something like half a million armed men, 
though of unequal efficiency. In the past the repeated 
failures of Ottoman armies have usually been set down 
to corruption, disorganisation and the arrogant stupidity 
which makes the Turk the worst administrator in the 
world. We are told now that a few hundred unsym- 
pathetic German officers, mainly military, will be able 
to counteract these traditional Ottoman defects. This 
is at least doubtful. Moreover, we must remember 
that the mongrel race whom we call Turks are very 
much a minority in what remains to them of their 
Empire. They only number a few millions: their 
subject races—Greeks, Arabs, Armenians, Druses, and 
Maronites—hate them intensely. They can only count 
on a very doubtful friendship among Jews and Khurds. 
As Austrian unity and efficiency are to German, so are 
Turkish unity ard efficiency to Austrian. That pro- 
portion is quite the most optimistic that can be claimed 
for Germany’s new ally. 

It is not likely that such acquisition of strength as 
yermany may gain from the Turks will long remain 
unbalanced. Italy, it is true, shows no disposition to 
go to war at present. Quite possibly somewhat more 
has been made of the war party in Italy by English 
and French newspapers than the electoral strength of 
that party yet justifies. Roumania also remains an 
enigma to the foreigner. On the surface Roumania 
has much to gain and little to fear from ranging herself 
on Russia’s side. But the policy of a neutral State at 
such a moment is often determined by causes which 
do not lie on the surface. Before deciding to intervene 
Roumania would naturally have to settle terms with 
Russia about the partition of Transylvania. It is 
possible that she has asked too much, or has found 
Russia a hard bargainer. Moreover, at her back 
Roumania has Bulgaria, about whose continued 
neutrality she may have justifiable doubts. Bulgaria 
owes Roumania something more than a grudge. It is 
probable, though not certain, that the Bulgarians will 
remain quiet, unless the Turks are foolish enough to 
attack them. Bulgarian politicians have been intriguing 
with the Turks and an agreement was undoubtedly 
reached between their Minister at Constantinople, 
M. Ghennadieff, and the Young Turks. Political 
societies in the two countries have also had dealings. 
But the Bulgarian Government has never, it is fair to 
say, ratified the Ghennadieff agreement. Moreover, 
Bulgaria is not a despotism, and the politicians have 
peasant electors to reckon with. The peasants consider 


themselves Slavs—as they are, more or less—and it 
would be extremely difficult to get them to fight against 
They love the Turks even 


Russia or Russia’s cause. 


less than the Servians and the Greeks. For the Bul- 
garian politicians to induce their people to fight against 
Russia would be as hard a task as for the Italian 
Government to get its conscripts to fight for Austria. 
On the whole, Bulgaria’s politicians are probably 
acute enough to see that their wisest policy is to work 
for the recovery of Adrianople and Northern Thrace, 
with possibly some Macedonian concession from Servia 
as a result of Russian mediation. But the natural 
local ally of England and France in the Balkans is 
Greece, which would be an ally by no means to be 
despised. The Greeks have 300,000 serviceable soldiers, 
and their old weakness—untrained officers—has to a 
large extent disappeared. They have a small but 
workmanlike fleet, and their seamen and pilots are far 
the best in the Levant. Moreover, they have a growing 
merchant marine, the only large one in the east of the 
Mediterranean, and this, for transport purposes, might 
be of great value. Their patriotism, their intelligence, 
their democratic instincts range them against Germany 
and Austria, from whom, allied with the Turks, they 
know they could expect no mercy should the Triple 
Entente be beaten. If they can see their way to 
liberate another contingent of their countrymen from 
Turkish slavery the Greeks might be prepared to face 
the burden of a third war. In general it may be pointed 
out that all the Balkan States except Albania have a 
military value, and that if the English and French 
Governments desire assistance in that quarter it is 
unimaginable that they will not be able to obtain it 
on very reasonable terms. If the French and English 
Foreign Offices have any real sympathy with the 
Christian races of the Near East they have now a great 
opportunity. For once they can both succour the 
oppressed and at the same time serve the interests of 
their own countries. PLINTHOS. 


IN WARSAW 


Warsaw: * OcToBErR 18TH. 


lages, this city probably contains a quarter of a 

million fewer inhabitants than it did ten days ago. 
For conversational purposes their place has been more than 
filled by an amazing host of rumours, framed to suit all 
tastes. On the whole we are optimistic, although the 
cannonade grows distinctly louder day by day, and although 
for two days our window panes have been dancing merrily. 
The habitual pessimism of the Slav seems legendary in the 
face of some of the prevailing ruamours—and their inventors. 
One elderly gentleman, who does Messicurs les correspon- 
dants anglais the honour of a daily call, comes always to 
announce a German retreat. And every day we politely 
point out that the cannonade sounds nearer than it did the 
“Ah,” he explains, “that is our artillery 
coming back.”’ In point of fact nobody knows, or is allowed 
to know, what is happening ten miles away. Ten days ago 
only a few journalists suspected that there were Germans 
within fifty miles of Warsaw. By sheer chance I happened 
to be in Lublin on October 10th, when a large detachment of 


ia spite of refugees from a periphery of demolished vil- 


day before. 





* The reader may be reminded that at this date the German army 
of the East was just making its final effort to capture Warsaw. Its 
great retreat back towards the German frontier began only a day or 
two later. 
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wounded men, and muddy artillery, was coming into the 
town, and learnt that this was part of the backwash of a big 
battle fought on the Vistula, around Sandomir, and to the 
north and south of it. A little later on it became clear that 
the Germans were following the left bank of the Vistula. 
On October 12th two journalists set out from Warsaw on an 
expedition of discovery, saw villages burning less than 
twenty miles to the west of the city, and found themselves 
caught up in a riotous stampede, in which a few soldiers 
lent the dignity of a retreat to the townward rush of a mob of 
frightened villagers, who were saving themselves and their 
cattle with such few poor household goods as could be caught 
up and bundled off with them. And ever since the firing has 
been all but continuous. But these things are scarcely 
hinted at in the local papers. All we are told comes via 
Petrograd, whence official reports announce that “ fighting 
has been taking place between Warsaw and Przemysl,” and 
stop at that. 

One’s impressions seem curiously discontinuous ; nothing 
that happens appears to bear any relation to anything else. 
The German acroplanes form a category by themselves. 
They are among the few recurring elements. They visit us 
twice or thrice daily, throw a few bombs and retire. The 
damage done by the bombs has hitherto been inconsiderable. 
Two, evidently intended for the telegraph office, buried them- 
selves in the nearest public garden, wounding one gendarme. 
But, generally speaking, the bombs show a curious and 
decided partiality for non-combatants. Every day a dozen 
or so people are killed or wounded, and nearly all are women 
and boys. The Russian soldiers, although apparently 
immune from the dangers of the descending bombs, have an 
ungrateful habit of firing recklessly at every acroplane that 
comes within range. So far, the only one to be brought down 
in this manner was a Russian, the pilot being fortunately 
uninjured. 

Perhaps the least satisfactory feature of the last two weeks’ 
doings in and around Warsaw has been the behaviour of 
some of the officers quartered in the town. They have made 
no attempt to conceal the dissipations with which they have 
whiled away their time in the principal hotels. There is a 
story to the effect that the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Russian Army, the Grand Duke Nicolas Nicolaevitch, made 
an unexpected appearance and, infuriated by what he saw, 
degraded a number of officers to the ranks. That is as it 
may be, but it is certainly true that something sudden and 
violent did happen, for the hotels of the first-class ceased to 
sell intoxicating liquors and the number of officers in their 
public rooms visibly diminished. Another uncomfortable 
feature has been the attitude of Poles and others towards 
the local Jews. An extraordinary collection of anti-Semitic 
rumours has been floating about: some of them were so 
patently absurd that they soon died of their own inanity, 
but even in the case of these the evil that rumours do lives 
after them. It appears that as soon as the war broke out 
and Polish autonomy became more than a dream, a number 
of Poles came to the conclusion that the best way to make 
their future self-government worth the while was to clear 
out as many Jews as possible. To-day massacres of the 
Jews are being freely spoken of, and unpleasant little 
scenes of Jew-baiting are taking place in all directions. 
The most fantastic tales are circulated; often enough 
they are merely the hasty distortions of some perfectly 
explicable event. Thus, the Jews are accused of attempting 
to corner wheat—because their bakers’ shops have been 
closed for a couple of days on account of a religious festival. 
The banks having left the town in panic, all the small change 
in the town naturally drifts towards the tramways adminis- 
tration, etc., but the Jews are charged with attempting to 


corner small coin. A rumour was started to the effect that 
a Jewish funeral procession was stopped and the coffin 
opened by suspicious soldiers, who found therein no corpse, 
but several hundred thousand pounds worth of gold, destined 
for the German invaders. This legend gained an extraordi- 
nary popularity, and finally reached the stately columns of 
the all but official Novoye Vremya. Then some arithmetician 
worked out the weight of such a quantity of gold (it came to 
something in the nature of tons) and its cubic dimensions 
(far exceeding those of any human coffin), and the tale was 
unostentatiously disowned by its adopted parents. But, 
a week or so later, it comes up again in another form. A 
doubtless gallant captain assured me that with his own eyes 
he has seen Jews bury vast quantities of coin with their dead, 
but this time their object is to hide it from the Germans, 
and incidentally to embarrass the Christian population by 
depriving it of bullion. I congratulated him on his know- 
ledge of such a hoard, and suggested excavations before the 
Germans arrive. But alas! duty has called him away from 
Warsaw . . . and so on. 

But these are by no means the most serious of the pre- 
vailing stories. The ritual murder horror has been revived. 
Children butchered by the Austrians carly in August at 
Radzivilovo and its neighbourhood are, it is now being 
alleged, slain by the Jews, who used the Austrians as a cover. 
And, according to innumerable Poles with whom I have 
talked, every Jew is a spy. Jews are said to sit in the German 
aeroplanes which come over Warsaw and to indicate the chief 
buildings to the bomb-throwers. Jews are said to own wire- 
less telegraph and telephone apparatus, to sell poisoned food 
to soldiers and poisoned oats for their horses. The German 
attack during its first few days came mainly from the south. 
The enemy was thrown back here a few miles, but continued 
advancing from the west. This, it was said, was because 
Jewish spies had warned the Germans of some mined fields 
to the south of Warsaw. Presently the Germans attacked 
again from the south, and more than recovered their lost 
ground. But the legend remains. And all these are but a 
few of the canards we have been hearing. The Jews now fear 
that if the town is to be evacuated by the Russian garrison, 
its wilder elements, such as the strange beings from the 
Kirghiz Steppes, whose idea of war is looting and rape, 
and who have already grumbled at their hitherto enforced 
conformity to relatively civilised methods, will be allowed 
to turn themselves loose on the wretched Hebrew population. 
If anything of this sort should happen, it is suggested, the 
discredit would, of course, be thrown upon the oncoming 
Germans. 

Will the city be evacuated? Among the soldiers, and 
many of the officers, suspicions of incompetence and treach- 
ery are already rife. Warsaw has been largely governed by 
men of German name and origin in late years—and one of 
them, two years ago, found a pretext for dismantling most of 
the forts. A wounded officer, with 100 men who are all 
that remain of two Siberian regiments of 4,000 men cach, told 
me how his colonel died. He had been struck by a shell, 
and he spent the last five minutes of his life bitterly cursing 
his general for what he regarded as the deliberate sacrifice of 
his regiment. The general in question “ surrendered ”’ 
himself to the Germans. His name is Krause. Such are 
some of the circumstances which tend to promote a pessimist 
view of the defence of Warsaw. If one could view them in 
their just proportion to the factors which are really deter- 
mining the result of the campaign, the triviality of these 
rumours and incidents upon which we base hopes and fears 
would doubtless be apparent enough. But in this city 
within a few miles of the firing line they are all we have to 
think and talk about. w. 
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THE PANIC ABOUT ALIENS 


HERE have been so many discreditable inci- 

dents in the history of English journalism, as 

of all other institutions, that we hesitate 

to describe the campaign organised by the Evening 
News and other papers against Germans and semi- 
Germans and demi-semi-Germans still residing in this 
country as the most discreditable of them all. We are 
sure much worse things than this have often been done 
by the Press, but we are also sure that nothing has been 
done since the war began which is more likely to make a 
decent Englishman blush for his country—if anybody 
ever really does blush for his country. There may be a 
certain fraction of reason in the campaign, but its 
spirit is none the less detestable. We admit that the 
Germans resident in England do constitute a problem ; 
we cannot admit that they give Englishmen an excuse 
for behaving in any other manner than like gentle- 
men—like decent human beings who, in the vulgar 
phrase, can keep their hair on. This anti-alien cam- 
paign is being run as a panic; it is shrill, hysterical, 
dishonouring. It has many of the characteristics of 
more ancient panics, the victims of which used to see 
a Jesuit hiding in every gooseberry bush, or, if they 
were Russians, a child-murderer lurking beneath the 
gaberdine of every Jew. There is no end to the evil that 
this kind of imaginative cowardice may accomplish. It 
was panic that led to the September massacres in the 
French Revolution. It was panic that brought about 
the murder of many innocent people at the time of that 
holy fraud, the Titus Oates plot. It was panic that 
excited the mob at Deptford the other day to loot shops 
and houses under the impression that the Germans who 
tenanted them were a secret host of von Klucks, Treit- 
schkes, Nietzsches, Bernhardis, and other dangerous 
bullies of German culture. The thing was about as 
ignoble as it could be; it was a mean mob-assault on a 
minority unable to defend themselves. And yet we 
find the New Witness speaking of the “‘ patriotic action ”’ 
of the rioters, of the “ public service’’ they have 
rendered, and of some of them having been “ punished, 
in our opinion, more than they deserved.” Exactly the 
same things were said on behalf of the Jesuit-baiters 
and the Jew-baiters of old. On what grounds can the 
alien-baiters of the present moment be put on a higher 
level than they? In some respects, we think they 
stand on an even lower level. When men have been 
inspired by a mixture of fear and hatred of Jesuits 
or Jews, it has not always been possible for them 
to express their emotions actively in fair fight with 
their enemies. Those who fear and hate the Germans 
are in a more fortunate position. It is open to any 
man of decent physique under the age of thirty-eight to 
meet Germans face to face on the field of battle, and 
the man who prefers fighting an unarmed German in the 
suburbs of London to fighting an armed German on the 
banks of the Yser is a man, to say the least of it, of 
whom his country is not likely ever to feel particularly 
proud. There is a place to fight the Germans ; it is not 
in the local baker’s shop. There is, possibly, a spy in an 
occasional baker’s shop; but, if there is, it is for the 
police to look after him. If the police are not doing 





their duty, the heroic course for the mob is to assault 
Scotland Yard and not the first baker’s shop that 
happens to have a German name. But the truth is the 
mob has not the slightest idea whether the police are 
doing their duty or not. It is excited by newspapers, 
which perhaps benefit their circulation, but certainly 
do not help their reputation, by serving out the cheap 
fire-water of suspicion to their readers. Not that we 
think that it is in all cases a mere circulation dodge 
that is at the back of the “ alien peril ’’ business. There 
are many newspaper proprietors and editors who are 
quite as foolish as their readers. All we would ask of 
them is that they should be foolish after the manner of 
gentlemen, and not after the manner of roughs and 
toughs who blacken their country’s good name in the 
eyes of the world. 

What exactly is the extent of this alien peril which 
has so got on the nerves of the editors? The Evening 
News tells us boldly that “‘ Germany has been spending 
£780,000 in paying spies in this country, France, 
Belgium, and Russia. The greater part of that money 
has been spent in England.” What, we wonder, is the 
Evening News’ authority either for the figure or for 
the statement regarding the amount of it which is spent 
in England? Is it an annual sum, or does it cover 
espionage expenditure over a number of years? We 
have seen £780,000 continually quoted in writings 
about German espionage, but we have never yet seen it 
referred to an authoritative source where we could 
verify the figure. We ask for its verification now, not 
because we confidently disbelieve in its accuracy, 
but because we are seriously anxious to know whether 
or not it is accurate. We confess we are amazed by the 
vague sort of stuff which is being printed in the Evening 
News in order to bring it home to the public how danger- 
ous a person is “the enemy in our midst.’ In last 
Tuesday’s issue, for instance, a letter is printed in which 
the writer expresses his or her conviction that “ women 
are playing a mean part in helping German interests in 
this country,” and goes on to say: “I know of one 
instance where a German woman married to an English- 
man, who is at present away from home, is acting in a 
most suspicious manner, and yet openly boasting that 
we have no power to interfere with her liberty, because 
she is married to an Englishman.” That kind of letter 
almost parodies itself. That German wife, we have no 
doubt, helps herself to salt in a most suspicious manner, 
puts on her boots in a most suspicious manner, and pays 
her tram fare in a most suspicious manner. It would be 
impossible for her to do anything, we fancy, which 
would not be suspicious to a properly suspicious eye. 
If the lady is a spy, she has certainly an odd way of 
keeping her profession secret. German spies, however, 
do not seem to belong to the secretive type. That is the 
only conclusion we can draw from a paragraph in 
Monday’s Evening News which informed us that “ Ger- 
mans continue to enter London in spite of police precau- 
tions. Forty Germans arrived at Waterloo Station some 
ten days ago, and with great shouts of delight entered 
taxi-cabs and drove away unmolested by the police.” 
Perhaps it was in order to put the police off the scent 
that the Germans gave those shouts of delight on their 
arrival in London. Such brazen publicity certainly 
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represents a new thing in spying. But these Germans 
are clever beyond all computation. It will be seen that, 
as evidence, all this tittle-tattle about German wives 
and Germans in taxi-cabs is as much beside the mark 
as “ what the soldier said”: it is all gossip and blind 
suspicion, and does not lead anywhere. It excites 
readers, but is of no help to the authorities in pointing 
out to them a wise line of action. Much of it is simply 
that hatred of all men and things of German blood— 
from Hegel to live sausages—which is with some people 
the necessary complement of the hatred of German 
Militarism. It is the mood in which a correspondent 
writes to the Daily Mail that “it is an insult to the 
nation for any member of Parliament of German 
origin . . . to continue to retain his seat.” A still 
better example appeared in the Daily News on Wed- 
nesday. In Tuesday’s issue of that paper Mr. Lowes 
Dickinson had written to protest against a suggestion 
in the Evening News that “‘ we must clear out German 
teachers and students in our university colleges.” 
On the following day a Cambridge correspondent re- 
plied, denouncing Mr. Dickinson for pro-Germanism, 
and insisting that “‘ not only all German teachers, but 
also all teachers of German, should be made to under- 
stand clearly the mood of the British taxpayer.” This 
last suggestion is on a par with the question which 
was raised at the beginning of the war as to whether 
the Prince of Wales should not have his motto, “ Ich 
Dien,” changed into its English equivalent. What 
fooling it all is, while the greatest war in history remains 
to be fought to an issue ! 

We do not wish, however, to underestimate the 
possible dangers that may arise from having a large 
population of German subjects, and even British sub- 
jects of German birth, moving about more or less freely 
in our midst. The problem for the authorities is how to 
prevent any German resident in England from being 
an effective German agent, while causing the least 
possible distress to non-combatant aliens who desire 
nothiig so much as to be allowed to live in peace in 
England. It seems to us to be a fair enough precaution 
to permit no high office, either civil or military, in any 
department of military importance to be held by any- 
one of German or Austrian birth. We regret that such 
a necessary general rule should result in the loss of the 
services of so able and honourable a sailor as Prince 
Louis of Battenberg. But it was unfair ever to place 
Prince Louis in a position which was bound to become 
so invidious in the event of a war with Germany. His 
resignation was a proper thing, not because any sane 
man suspects him of being capable of dishonour, but 
because such a rule as that by which he has suffered is 
necessary in order to maintain public confidence in war- 
time. There is a good deal to be said on similar grounds 
for seeing that the railways, the telegraphs, and so forth, 
are in purely British hands, and the various restrictions 
on Germans with regard to living near the coast and 
other matters are mere matters of common sense. On 


the other hand, a German teacher in an inland university 
or a German tobacconist in an inland town may, within 
obvious limits, be given the benefit of the doubt. There 
is very little to be gained by suspecting either of them 
of being a spy merely because he was born in Germany. 


Even if he is a spy, there is in most cases only an in- 
finitesimal danger of his spying becoming of any use to 
the Germans. There is much more peril that the 
national nerve may be weakened by anti-alien cam- 
paigns such as that of the Evening News than that 
the national safety will be compromised by the pre- 
sence of a sprinkling of non-combatant Germans, well 
known to the police, in our midst. 

The whole business, however, is an exceedingly 
thorny problem. We have dealt with it rather in order 
to suggest the right spirit in which to approach it than 
to propound a solution. We have put on record our 
protest against an anti-alien propaganda which was in 
danger of becoming a persecution. Whatever policy is 
adopted in regard to German and Austrian non-com- 
batants resident in England with nothing proved 
against them—whether the policy of internment is to 
be extended or not—we should treat them as unfortunate 
guests rather than base creatures of intrigue. We have 
everything to lose by being suspicious, and cowardly, and 
mean—everything to gain by being watchful, generous, 
and bold. 


WAR-TIME 


Paris : October 23rd, 1914. 
GS ould be te it Lord Melbourne ?—said that life 


SONGS IN 


would be tolerable but for its amusements; he 

would find it quite tolerable in Paris just now. As 
soon as martial law was declared at the beginning of the war 
all places of amusement were closed by order; one by one 
the cinemas have been allowed to re-open, and lately half-a- 
dozen minor music-halls have been tolerated, nobody knows 
why, but all the theatres and principal music-halls, and even 
the circuses, are still closed, and the military authorities are, 
it seems, hesitating about giving permission to some ten 
establishments that have applicd for permission to re-open, 
one of which is the Comédie Francaise. 

The re-opening of all the theatres, ete., is impossible, for 
the simple reason that they could not be made to pay in 
present circumstances. The majority of well-to-do people 
and nearly all the rich are still away from Paris; money 1s 
very scarce among the people who are here and only a small 
proportion of them have any to spare for amusements, even 
if they had the heart to go to them. Up to now there has 
been no demand for theatres, but, if things go well at the 
front, no doubt there will be some reaction ; after so long a 
strain it is almost inevitable. Still, in any circumstances, 
there can be only a small public for theatres and music-halls 
so long as the war lasts. The question is whether those 
places of amusement that are prepared to take the risk should 
be allowed to do so. 

Opinion is divided on that question, and both sides are 
represented in the Press. The opponents of re-opening use 
much the same arguments as were used in England by those 
who desired to suppress football and racing during the wae. 
Those arguments were effectively dealt with in THE NEw 
STATESMAN some time ago. To the considerations which 
you put forward the supporters of liberty in Paris add an 
even stronger one, which did not apply to the case of foot- 
ball—namely, that the closing of places of amusement has 
thrown thousands of people out of work and increased the 
sum of misery, already too great, that the war has caused 
in Paris. Male actors and music-hall performers of military 
age are, of course, under the colours, but women are In 4 
large majority in the theatrical profession, and it is calculated 
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that there are about 10,000 stage artists of both sexes out of 
work in Paris at the present moment, to say nothing of all 
the other employees. Perhaps no class has suffered more than 
they ; they are ineligible for any public relief fund, and most 
of them would be starving but for the help of friends ; 
large numbers of them probably are almost reduced to 
starvation. The stage is, on the whole, a very badly paid 
profession, and few of the salaries leave room for saving. 
If a few establishments could manage to keep open, this 
misery might be reduced to some extent. Moreover, it is 
difficult to understand on what principle cinemas should be 
tolerated rather than theatres, and still more difficult to 
understand why there should be any hesitation about giving 
to the Comédie Frangaise a permission that has already 
been given to a few tenth-rate music-halls, one or two of 
which are not particularly reputable. 

I have been to a few of the cinemas that are open, which 
include all Pathé’s principal establishments, and, in fact, most 
of the cinemas on the boulevards and in other central 
situations. The only really important cinemas still closed 
are the Hippodrome and the Cirque d’Hiver, which are so 
large that it would probably not be possible to fill them. 
Cinemas have also been installed at the Moulin Rouge, and 
one or two other music-halls. Most of them give a certain 
proportion of their profits to the Croix Rouge in addition to 
paying the tax of 10 per cent. levied on the entrance fees of 
all places of amusement by the Assistance Publique, which 
must lose heavily by the closing of theatres and music-halls. 
The programmes at the cinemas seem to be much the same 
as usual ; there are a few “ patriotic ” films here and there— 
a story of Rouget de l’Isle and the Marseillaise is a popular 
one—but they are not new. The Moulin Rouge is a British 
national institution, and the cinema there is much frequented 
by the English soldiers who happen to be in Paris, and 
whose natural modesty is much tried when they are shown 
into a box and obliged to bow acknowledgments to ““ God 
Save the King ” performed by the orchestra. But with its 
melancholy foyer and empty tables (no drinks are allowed 
in Paris after 8 p.m.), the place, always fairly boring, is now 
dismal to the last degree. 

At the half-dozen music-halls that are open—one cannot 
vall them cafés-chantant, since refreshments are suppressed— 
there seems also to be little or no change in the programme, 
which consists of the usual “ turns” and the usual kind of 
songs, mostly more or less improper and occasionally witty. 
A few “ patriotic ” songs are added, but they are so poor 
that they are received with languid applause ; they consist 
chiefly of announcements that “La France est debout,” 
ete., sung without conviction. Where are the days of the 
great Thérése ? At one place to which I went the other 
night a gentleman sang what was supposed to be a humorous 
song, suggesting that the Germans always run away, that 
their guns don’t go off, their shells never explode, and so on. 
It had a cold reception ; a Parisian audience realises that this 
sort of thing, besides being untrue, is a poor compliment to 
ourselves, for we have not found the Germans so easy to 
beat. On the whole, these performances gave no indication 
as to popular feeling, and that was what I was in search of. 

At a wholly popular cabaret in Montmartre, however, I 
found something more like what I wanted. It is a place 

where three-fourths of the women come without hats ; 
admission is free, and, in ordinary times, drinks are the chief 
source of revenue ; now the only source is the sale of songs, 
and I bought a large selection for the good of the house and 
my own information. Many of them were sung to us, and 
they are all about the war. The tunes are mostly the stock 
tunes that have done duty in the cabarets from time imme- 
morial ; some of them, like “‘ Cadet Rousseau,” traditional 


airs. The words, regarded as poetry, are deplorable; but 
I was not looking for poetry, the interest of the songs is in 
their sentiments. The sentiments rather surprised me ; 
they are very democratic and republican, as one would 
expect in a popular cabaret, but they have also a certain 
pacifist and internationalist tendency, and are less Chauvin- 
ist than one would expect in the circumstances, although 
they naturally show strong anti-German feeling, On the 
whole I am inclined to think that Gustave Hervé in his latest 
phase is fairly representative of popular feeling so far as it 
can be judged by these songs ; it is a mixture of sentiments 
which are not always quite compatible with one another. 
One of the most truculent of the songs is, perhaps, that called 
“L’Heure de Révanche” (I would recall the fact that 
“ révanche ” does not mean “ vengeance ”), but even that 
contains the following stanza :— 


Prussiens de Baviére ou Pomeranie, 

Victimes aussi d'une tyrannie, 
Qu’attendez-vous donc ? 

Pour mettre une fin a votre misére 

En supprimant ceux qui veulent la guerre ? 

Si vous compreniez le but inhumain 

De votre Empereur, vous tueriez, demain, 

L’auteur de vos maux, de tant de victimes, 
Et de tant de crimes. 


“La Chasse aux Loups” sounds a some what ferocious 
title, but the ferocity is that of outraged pacifism :— 


Quand nous tendions vers eux des cceurs sincéres 
Parlant de paix et de fraternité 

Les lourds Germains, farouches adversaires, 
Ne s'abreuvaient que de ferocité. 


The same note is struck in “ Prenons les armes ” :— 


Depuis longtemps dans notre République 

Ow renaissait une ére de progrés 
Améliorant le sort démocratique 

Nous travaillons toujours avec succés ; 
Mais, certain jour, un tyran plein d’audacc, 

Jaloux, sans doute, de notre bonheur, 
Pousse, cruel, comme un oiseau rapace, 

Un cri de guerre & nous glacer d’horreur. 
Et, cranement, tous les fils de France 
Se sont dressés, superbes de vaillance. 
Puisqu’il nous faut prendre les armes 

Pour écraser ce kaiser orgueilleux, 
Femmes, ne versez plus de larmes, 

Nos fiers soldats seront victorieux. 
Car c'est pour une noble cause, 

Celle du Droit et de la Liberté, 
Qu ils sont partis vers le bandit qui ose 

Ce crime affreux contre  Humanité. 


Indeed, through all the songs runs the same sentiment, 
that the crime of the Germans is to have submitted to des- 
potism and allowed their rulers to prepare war. 

Alsace-Lorraine is the subject of some of the songs. There 
is, of course, a “ Réve de Dérouléde,” who, having been 
without influence on the masses of the people during the 
last years of his life, has suddenly been converted into a 
Republican hero; that again is a touch of Herve. The 
satirical songs are not very successful; the best is ~ Le 
Repas manqué,” a satire on the reported invitation given 
by the Kaiser to a dinner in Paris. Here is a stanza :— 

Que ton vieux bon dieu m’emporte, 
N’ trouv’s-tu pas qu’ c’est dégoutant ? 
Quoi ! tu viens jusqu’a la porte, 
Sans entrer au restaurant ? 
Guillaum’ deux, n’ t’en vas pas, 
J’frons des crépes, 
J°frons des crépes. 
Guillaum’ deux, n’ t’en vas pas, 
Jfrons des crépes et t’en mang’ras ! 


There are, of course, some purely sentimental ditties. 
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One of the most popular, ““ Mie, mon amour,” is the farewell 
of a soldier to his sweetheart :— 
Mie, mon amour, 
Rien ne sert de maudire ! 
De ces vautours 
Brisons le sombre empire. 
Jusq’au retour 
Garde ton doux sourire ! 
Pense 4 ton gars, 6 mie, 6 mon amour. 

Then there is the “ Priére du soir,” a prayer which seems 
to be addressed to France personified, for, though the words 
“ Grand Dieu ” occur in each refrain, they seem to be merely 
an expletive. Moreover, it is not correct, in French, to 
“tutoyer le bon Dieu.” There is a prayer for a fiancée, a 
mother, a child, a wife and, lastly, a prayer for the soldier 
himself, which is as follows :— 

France chérie, 
O belle patrie ! 
Ton peuple résolu donne sa vie ; 
Pour que cett’ guerre 
Soit bien la derniére, 
Voici le soir, écoute ma priére. 
Et que mon réve 
Béni des cieux 
Enfin s’achéve 
Victorieux, 
Ma voix vers toi s’éléve, 
Signe la Paix, la Paix, Grand Dieu ! 

It must be admitted that, for a soldier, this is not a belli- 
cose supplication. It is, I think, typical of the popular 
feeling. R. E. D. 


TOO MANY HERRINGS! 


OMMERCIALISM is always _ ill-prepared for 
change. Thus it is in time of peace and thus 
it is in time of war. And of all the many 

imperfections of commerce as it is, none is more remark- 
able than its helplessness when plenty is suddenly con- 
ferred upon any of its branches. Your commercial 
man can much more easily confront the prospect of 
dearness than the prospect of cheapness. This unhappy 
condition has its roots in the fact that whereas 
commerce ought to mean supply, it means in actual 
fact denial. Your business man is one who is out to 
make profits by denying a thing except upon terms which 
will yield him a margin. No margin, no supply; that is 
his motto. So true is this that whenever things are so 
plentiful that no margin is possible your business man 
will not look at them. Therefore it is not a matter of 
business to supply citizens with fresh air, and a very 
large proportion of citizens never get that desirable 
commodity. If good breathing air, however, could be 
dealt in at a margin, your business man would rush in 
and announce his eagerness to supply the article at a 
price. Has it not been written in economic textbooks 
that wealth is that which, amongst other things, is limited 
in supply—a definition which is equally efficacious in 
ruling out of the consideration of dealers in wealth such 
trifles as sunshine, fresh air, or babies ? 

It sometimes happens in Brazil that the right kind 
of climate, assisted by a trifling amount of work, produces 
an overwhelming crop of coffee. How splendid for 
Brazil, one would think. Not at all splendid, we find on 
examination of the affairs of that interesting country. 
Your enormous coffee crop means a tremendous slump in 
prices. Such a slump means no profit; no margin to 
The overwhelming plentifulness of 


the cultivator. 





coffee thus means ruin. The Brazilian valleys stand so 
thick with coffee that they groan and weep, a contin- 
gency clearly not contemplated by the Psalmist as 
attendant upon scenes of plenty. Brazil from time to 
time has devised all kinds of pretty schemes for getting 
rid of the evil of plentiful coffee. A few years ago the 
planters burned the “surplus,” which was at least 
straightforward. Sometimes, again, the Government 
corners a big lot in order to keep up the price. And all 
the time, whatever the scheme adopted, there exist in 
that great world that lies outside Brazil hundreds of 
millions of people who are so short of coffee that they 
never dream that Brazil is suffering from too much 
of it. 

Talking of coffee, our attention has recently been 
directed to herrings. Everybody ought to understand 
what is the matter with the herring trade; it is most 
illuminating. Tens of thousands of people in Scotland 
and in England get a poor livelihood in time of peace 
out of the herring. This obliging creature propagates 
its kind indefinitely ; the earnest student will be startled 
to learn how many potential infants are borne in a 
single female herring. In great shoals, if that is the 
right word, herrings travel down the east coast of our 
islands with unfailing regularity, waiting for us to reap 
where we have not sown. Upon this natural pheno- 
menon an enormous trade has been built up, which 
supports thousands of men, women, and children. 
It is not in this country, however, that the British 
herrings chiefly find a market. Last year, as in all 
recent years, the bulk of the fish was exported. No less 
than 8,800,000 cwts. were sent abroad in 19138, and their 
declared export value was £5,300,000. Of this great 
trade the exports to Russia were worth £2,000,000, 
and to Germany £2,300,000. It will be understood, 
therefore, how seriously the normal trade is interfered 
with by the war. Fishermen and fish-curers alike have 
been hard hit. The herrings have come along as 
thoughtfully as usual, but the market for herrings has 
been largely destroyed. 

Now if we possessed, as unfortunately we do not 
possess, a distributing system worth the name, there 
would be little trouble in dealing with herrings in 1914. 
If the harvest of the sea were the public property that 
it ought to be, and if those who go down to the sea in 
fishing-smacks and trawlers were the honoured public 
servants that they might be, there could not be too many 
herrings in the sea for us at this time or at any other 
time. It is only for the commercial mind that the more 
the merrier is not true. There are millions of people 
in this country who would be only too glad to get the 
herrings that Scottish and English fishermen do not know 
what to do with. There is the magnificent source of 
supply, and there is the magnificent demand, but Com- 
merce as she is can do nothing to bring these twain 
together. 

You would not think that herrings were by way of 
being a drug in the market to see the prices marked up 
at the fishmongers’ shops. As I have had occasion to 
think over herrings a good deal lately, I have taken note 
of those prices, and what have I found? Asa general 


rule, the prices range from three for twopence up to 
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that Providence sends along in such quantity that last 
year, as we have seen, nearly nine million ewts. were 
exported for £5,300,000, or about twelve shillings per 
ewt. Yet you go to the fishmonger’s and find this dirt- 
cheap commodity retailed as though it were a rare and 
precious thing. I am informed on good authority that 
on the quays at Lowestoft the price of herrings lately 
has ranged from twelve shillings up to sixty shillings a 
cran, and that a cran is about three and a half cwts., 
which means that herrings on the quay have ranged from 
about eighty for a shilling up to about a herring and a 
third for a penny. 

It is clear, therefore, that a Government controlling 
its own transport and distributing system could retail 
herrings in all our big centres at prices which would at 
the highest appear low, and which at the lowest would 
seem dirt cheap. At such prices there would be an 
enormous demand; at such prices the trawlers could 
not catch too many herrings to satisfy the home market, 
to say nothing of exportation. But the Government has 
no control, and it has no distributing system. The 
thing is just left to the play of what are delightfully 
termed, “‘ economic forces,” which means, in practice, 
that fish are used as pawns by wholesalers and retailers 
and landlords to such effect that a very little fish shall 
fetch a very high price, so that what you buy ultimately 
is not fish at all, but margin. Give twopence for a 
herring as often as you please, and you need not flatter 
yourself that you are giving a good living to a fisherman. 
The man who does the hard work and who risks his life, 
you may depend upon it, will get very little out of the 
process because between him and you there stands a great 
wall of severance. Nor can the buyer of fish even com- 
fort himself with the thought that the between-agents 
have splendid livings conferred upon them. To rent a 
fish-shop, to lay out little lots of cod and plaice and 
herrings and so forth on marble slabs, to wait for 
customers, to send out carts, to pay a big rent every 
quarter day, and so on—these things do not exactly 
make a bed of roses. All along the stupid and unecono- 
mic chain the distribution of fish as now organised need 
cause no sensible man to rush to fish-distribution as an 
occupation. 

What a pity it is that at this time so many good 
fellows have to look with regret upon the loss of the 
enemy market. What an even greater pity it is that 
men are being tempted to sell their fish to suspicious 
buyers in Scandinavia who are doubtless passing them 
on to the enemy. There is a good market at home for 
herrings if only the means existed to bring the producer 
and the consumer together. If the nation were national 
in matters of trade, as it is national in matters of war, 
commerce in fish would be understood, the supply of 
fish would be ours to do what we liked with, and being 
ours it would be distributed to millions who would 
rejoice to receive it. Are all the larders of our country 
so groaning with food that Scotland is getting too many 
herrings and does not know what to do with them? 
One may venture to say that if this single matter were 
thoroughly understood by the purchasers of food the 
exigencies of this war would have afforded an object- 
lesson which would make it impossible for such a supply 
and such a demand to be again divorced. 

L. G. Cuiozza Money. 


Correspondence 
WHY DID WE GO TO WAR? 


To the Editor of Taz New STaresMAN. 

S1r,—In your article “* Why Did We Go to War?” you seem to 
me to have shown clearly that our reason was the infringement 
by the Germans of the neutrality of Belgium. Your corre- 
pondent, Mr. G. T. Sadler, also seems to me to be right when he 
maintains that we went to war in order to defend “ British 
interests,”’ and likewise your admission that “* Great Britain is 
not fighting at present solely on Belgium’s behalf.” But the 
question still remains to be answered: Were we justified in going 
to war in order to uphold the neutrality of Belgium for the sake 
of “ British interests’? ? Itis a favourite argument of those who 
attack the British policy that it is pure hypocrisy to say that 
England is fighting for the cause of smaller nations : she is fighting 
for her own interests. But what of it? Is she therefore wrong ? 
Mr. Sadler states that in order to protect herself England “ called 
on little Belgium to resist the might of Germany, and his apos- 
trophe implies a moral judgment against England. I would 
ask him to elaborate that apostrophe. Why should we not 
express to a State whose neutrality we have guaranteed our 
hope that she will maintain it ? And why should we not guaran- 
tee the neutrality of a State in our own interests, provided that 
that State desires it and we do not thereby wrong any other 
State ? Is our action necessarily on a lower moral level when it 
is in our own interests than when it is for the sake of some other 
nation? I have no desire to advocate any individualistic theory 
of international relations, and I think that disinterested warfare 
on the part of any nation would be a very fine thing ; but it is 
scarcely more than an ideal conception at present, and I do not 
think that our defence of Belgium’s neutrality is an actual 
instance of it. The moral question between England and 
Germany is not whether Germany made war from “ selfish” 
motives and England from altruistic motives, but whether 
England’s “ selfish’ motives were also quite righteous and 
Germany’s not. 

Incidentally, does anyone really think that Belgium refused to 
comply with Germany’s astounding request simply because we 
expressed our hope that she would not do so ?—Yours, etc., 

A. H. Hannay. 

13 Warrington Crescent, W., 

November 3rd. 


BELGIAN REFUGEES AND BRITISH 
HOSPITALITY 
To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


S1r,—In your issue for October 24th you state that “It will, 
fortunately perhaps, never be revealed how many of the hundred 
thousand offers of help that have been received by the War 
Refugees’ Committee have had to be summarily rejected as open 
to this suspicion of “ subtle selfishness.” 

It is, I think, unfortunate that a statement of this kind, with 
its wide implication of ulterior motives, should have been given 
the publicity of your columns. There is, no doubt, a certain 
percentage of the offers which might come within this description. 
I have had myself the opportunity of examining closely the whole 
of a very large number of offers of hospitality placed at the 
disposal of an Association with which I am connected. I will 
not mention its name because I have no desire to advertise the 
Association or the generosity of its members. I can say, however, 
with complete confidence that we have not had to reject more 
than one or two of several hundreds of offers for the reason 
suggested by the writer of your article. The fact, also, that 
about one-third of our offers have been for the complete adoption 
of children, whom it would not be possible to exploit economically, 
indicates the character of the generosity which has been placed at 
our disposal. My experience is that the great outburst of 
generous feeling on the part of the middle classes and many 
hundreds of people of the working classes is a spontaneous desire 
to help the people of Belgium in their time of distress. 

I enclose my card and subscribe myself.—Yours, &c., e 

** ONLOOKER. 


[We do not for a moment question the genuine character of the 
vast majority of the offers of hospitality that have been received. 
On the other hand it is within our knowledge that many attempts 
have been made to use this method of relief as a means of getting 
cheap domestic service—a scandal for which publicity is surely 
the best cure.—Eb. N.S.] 
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THE EASTERN ORTHODOX CHURCHES EMPIRE AND POPULATION 

AND THE ANGLICAN CHURCHES To the Editor of Tnk New STATESMAN. 
To the Editor of Tur New STaTEsMAN. Sir,—In his article “The Problem of the Future,’ which 


Srr,—In your comments in your number for October 31st 
you speak of ** a Russian people which has friendly feelings 
towards England, owing to a universal though mistaken idea thai 
the English Church resembles the Greel: Orthodox.” 1 am a priest 
of the Scottish Episcopal Church, and a constant reader of your 


paper. Substituting “* Anglican Churches” for “ English 
Church,” and “Eastern Orthodox Churches” for “* Greek 





Orthodox Church,” since both are federations of national Churches, 
and, unlike the Latin Churches, have no one spiritual head, | 
would say that there is every justification on grounds of reason 
for the Russian people to hold this view. Our doctrine is much 
the same, although our ceremonial is different, and we both 
stand for government by bishops as opposed to Papalism on the 
one hand, or Protestantism on the other hand. Both of us 
appeal to the undivided Church of the first ten centuries, before 
the great schism into East and West of a.p. 1054, In the eighteenth 
century a well-meant, but abortive, effort was made to establish 
communion between the Scottish Episcopal Church and some 
of the Churches of the East. Just now friendly informal con- 
ferences are being held in Russia between leading theologians of 
some of our Anglican Churches and the Russian Church, in order 
to bring about a clearer understanding of our respective theo- 
logical positions. In America especially, where there are many 
Russians, the friendliest feelings prevail between the two com- 
munions, and the orthodox are there advised by their bishops to 
come to us for marriages and burials wherever they cannot 
secure the services of one of their own clergy. Surely under 
these circumstances our Churches may be said to at least ‘‘re- 
semble * those of Eastern orthodoxy !—Yours, etc., 
Water B. GraHam. 
3 Stuart Place, 
Govan, Glasgow. 
November 2nd. 


THE LOYALTY OF INDIA 
To the Editor of Taz NEw STaresMAn. 

Srtr,—When the Indian people threw in their lot with England 
in the present crisis those who habitually advocate a policy of 
coercion in India joined with the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy in a 
chorus of surprised and delighted admiration for Indian loyalty. 
The bureaucracy, after it had recovered from its initial bewilder- 
ment, apparently decided to accept the wild enthusiasm aroused 
in India as a great and spontaneous tribute to the efficiency, 
benevolence, and genera! perfection and popularity of its adminis- 
tration. Vanity is a weakness which a ruling class can hardly be 
expected to avoid, and their mistake is therefore perhaps ex- 
cusable ; the Indian people, I hope, will forgive them for it. But 
the British public should not be allowed to make the same 
mistake. To know what Indians think of British rule as it is 
to-day, it is only necessary to open any Indian newspaper. No 
one who does that will be able to entertain any longer the romantic 
official explanation of India’s enthusiastic participation in the 
war. 

** Loyalty ’ for Indians may be in general only a catchword, 
or it may be a mere cloak for hypocrisy, but in this instance it has 
incontestably a profound significance. India stands by England 
to-day because England is understood to be standing by a 
principle of world-wide importance. Indian support is given to 
stamp out militarism and oppression in Europe ; and ipso facto 
their reflexes in India. The loyal and whole-hearted service 
which is being rendered on the battlefields of France and Belgium 
is the outcome of a hope that the British democracy (in contrast 
with the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy) will see to it when the time 
comes that the black shadow of political and militarist domination 
is lifted for ever in India as well as in Europe. 

How this is to be done is another question. Some pertinent 
suggestions have already been made in the pages of Tuk New 
STATESMAN. Others, perhaps, are yet to be made. But the 
failure of Lord Morley’s reforms has taught Indians to believe 
that only by a complete remodelling of the machinery of Indian 
government can any real advance be made towards the applica- 
tion to India of those principles of freedom and justice for which 
the British (as opposed to the German) Empire is believed to 
stand. What at the moment, however, is important is that the 
British public should not be deceived by Anglo-Indian self- 
congratulations into thinking that Indian enthusiasm for Eng- 
land’s war means enthusiasm for British rule as it is. In such a 
misunderstanding lie the seeds of a very dangerous reaction after 
the war.—Yours, etc., 


AN INDIAN. 





appeared in your last issue, your contributor “ Lens” rightly 
reminds us that if we are lastingly to hold our “ almost empty 
Empire” we must people it. It is remarkable how ignorant 
the average Britisher is on this point, an ignorance which a 
patriotic Press does nothing to dispel. Even among your 
readers, how many, I wonder, are aware that the white popula- 
tion of the whole British Empire is less than that of Germany 


with its 65 millions? Here are the figures: 
Millions. 

United Kingdom _ _ wee ~~ <a 
Canada 7 
Australia... _— 5 
United South Africa 1h 
New Zealand — _ l 
India and sundry small possessions 1 

60} 


Nothing can excuse Germany her manner of conducting this 
war and her behaviour towards Belgium; but a knowledge of 
the foregoing facts enables one better to understand German 
aspirations towards “a place in the sun,” and further affords 
good reasons for some clear thinking on the subject of future 
policy.—Yours, etc., 

D. 


QUACKS AND THE LAW 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—You have rendered a public service in drawing attention 
to the report and evidence recently issued by the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons on Patent Medicines, and in pointing 
out the danger to society from the tribe of quacks who trade upon 
human weakness and credulity. That danger is strikingly 
illustrated by a case which has just occurred. A man named 
Orlando Edgar Miller, an American, was convicted on October 21st 
at the Central Criminal Court of having, by the administration 
of a dangerous drug known as hyoscine, caused the death of a 
lady suffering from paralysis who had been induced to become 
an inmate of his “ institute” at Isleworth. For this offence the 
astonishingly light sentence of three months’ imprisonment was 
imposed, the Judge observing “ that the next person convicted 
before him of a like offence would receive a much more severe 
sentence.” In his summing-up on the previous day his Lordship 
is reported to have “ said that from the point of view of the 
degree of criminality the jury were not considering a very gross 
crime. It was a question as to whether the law could allow a man 
like defendant to deal with human life in the way he did without 
administering a gentle check to prevent it from being done 
again.” Not a very gross crime! And not requiring more than 
a gentle check! Most people would say that such a man was 
morally guilty not merely of manslaughter but of murder. And 
why should it be considered necessary or expedient to wait for 
“the next’ case of the kind before inflicting severe and well- 
deserved punishment ? A worse case than Miller’s can hardly 
be expected to occur, or one in which it would be more desirable 
to make an example of the culprit. Are we to suppose that these 
pests of society are entitled to receive ample notice before any 
serious attempt is made to suppress them? Miller must be 
esteemed lucky to have got off so easily and to have before him 
the cheering prospect of being let loose in a few months’ time to 
resume his malpractices—no doubt in a more cunning manner 
in this exceedingly hospitable country of ours. 

An account of the man’s career will be found in the evidence 
given before the Parliamentary Committee on October 17th, 1912. 
From that evidence it appears that Miller has an evil reputation 
in the United States for quackery ; that he undertakes to cure 
consumption and other maladies besides paralysis ; and that he 
is, or has been, a professor of eugenics and sanitary science, a 
grocer, a lawyer, a newspaper editor, a school superintendent, 
president of a young men’s Christian association, the proprietor 
of a rupture cure, and the president of a dope sanatorium, what- 
ever that may be. The following statement of his method as a 
healer of disease agrees with the description given at the Old 
Bailey of the treatment suffered by the unfortunate Miss K. A. 
Scott. “ The principal thing is that everyone who starts fasts 
for a certain number of days, and they have injections of a drug, 
which is hyoscine. Practically the patient is injected with 
hyoscine, and he remains in a state of coma for some little time.” 
The witness whom I am quoting adds that * there is very little 
chance of getting at him [Miller]. I do not see any, unless one of 
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his patients dies, or likes to sue him.’ The former of these con- 
tingencies has now actually occurred, and it seems a pity that the 
opportunity was not taken to do something effectual for the 
protection of the public. The evidence received by the Com- 
mittee, and reproduced in your article, shows but too clearly how 
much harm is done by scoundrels of this species, and how difficult 
it is for the law to save their victims from the consequences of 
their own ignorance and folly.—Yours, etc., 
X. Y. Z. 
November 5th. 


THE POPULARITY OF REDEEMABLE 
SECURITIES 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The surprising terms of the London and South Western 
Railway’s recent issue and the public’s hearty welcome to their 
new departure in the way of a terminable loan, as well as Mr, 
Emil Davies’s deduction from the result in this week’s * City ” 
article, encourage me to write further. 

The current price of this 5 per cent. Preference is not 102}, as 
it was when I wrote before, nor 2}, as given in your current 
issue, but 1034—104, and business has been transacted several 
times up to 104}. Even to these high prices the broker’s com- 
mission has to be added, and latterly the } per cent. stamp duty 
also. If, therefore, on redemption the buyers are prepared to 
lose anything in the nature of £5 per cent., the yield is not by 
any means “ £4 13s. 3d.” even for ten years, and nearer £4 for 
five years. 

From these figures two things emerge: (a) The fact that a 
definite redemption price and period forms a great attraction to 
many people who have witnessed or are suffering from persistent 
losses of capital in past years on high-class securities ; and (b) the 
hope that Mr. Davies is wrong in supposing that great English 
railway companies will not be able five years hence to raise money 
on preference stocks at less than 5 per cent. per annum. Such 
a state of affairs would constitute a lively look-out for the raising 
of ordinary capital of all sorts, railway or inferior, not excluding 
money for public purposes in general in times of peace. 

Yours, etc., 
R. &. F- 

2 Copthall Buildings, E.C., 

November 2nd. 


WOMEN’S HELP FOR THE WOUNDED 


To the Editor of Tar New STaTEesMAN. 


Sir,—All reports from the scenes of the present conflict agree 
that additional surgical aid for the wounded is urgently required, 
and that it is specially important that the men should be tended 
as quickly as possible. Our Scottish Federation is organising 
the sending out of hospital units officered entirely by women 
surgeons—one is on the point of starting. Similar hospitals have 
already done splendid work, and are highly appreciated by their 
patients. Please let me appeal to your readers to help us to 
send more. Subscriptions may be paid to Dr. Elsie Inglis, 8 
Walker Street, Edinburgh, or to myself at 14 Great Smith Street, 
Westminster, S.W.—Yours, etc., 

MILLICENT GARRETT FAWCETT, 
President N.U.W.S.S. 
November 3rd. 


Miscellany 


THE EPIC 


HAVE been reading The Epic,* by Mr. Lascelles Aber- 

I crombie. I am sure he could not write on any subject 
without saying something profound about it, simply 
because he could not write on any subject without thinking 
about it—thinking hard and closely and consistently ; 
and if I do not always understand him, I take all the blame 
for that to myself. To begin with, I do not understand the 
purpose or scope of the series, appetising to eye and ear, 


* The Epic. By Lascelles Abercrombie. Secker. 1s. net. 


in which The Epic appears. It is supposed to be a series 
of brief critical treatises dealing with “the Art and Craft 
of Letters,”’ and in it, as we are informed, “ some modern 
writers will discuss the purposes of their Art and the functions 
of their Craft.”” To each species of Art, I gather further, 
there is a distinct purpose: and “if Art implies an end, 
Craft necessitates a means.” Is there not some confusion 
here ? I feel driven to question almost every word—not 
carpingly, but with genuine interest. Why a distinct 
purpose to every art? All purposes are distinct, or none : 
and for Art, and the arts, none. In other words, no one with 
a pound of metaphysics or an ounce of poetry in his com- 
position but believes there is a purpose in the world, and 
that poetry subserves it—every kind of poetry, every kind 
of Art, each in its place and order. But when you descend 
from this universal to the particulars of day-by-day, and 
talk about distinct purposes, you mean something for which 
Art and poetry have no room. You write a letter with a 
purpose : it has an end outside itself. But as for your epic, 
your sonnet, your ode, why, “ Beauty is its own excuse for 
being.” Art is its own end, and covers, I should suppose, 
its own means. I do not know what “ Craft” implies in 
the above definitions. In what way is it distinct from Art ? 
Is it to be found in the same poem, or in some other? Is 
it the same thing from a different point of view, or a different 
thing from the same point of view? Is it an inferior kind 
of Art, or an essential part of Art, or nothing to do with Art 
anyway ? 

This confusion, of course, is no fault of Mr. Abercrombie’s. 
It may be in myself, though I rather think it is in 
the advertisement of that enterprising publisher Mr. Martin 
Secker, to whom and to whose series I wish all good fortune. 
But you see now why I began The Epic in rather a daunted 
frame of mind, and as I read—doubtless just because the 
thought is so close and the writing so careful that one dare 
not be slipshod in the reading—I found questions assailing 
me still. I don’t know what to make of the distinction 
between “ authentic epic ” (such as Homer) and “literary ” 
epic (Virgil and Milton). 

‘** Literary ” epic is as close to its subject as “ authentic’; but, 
as a general rule, “ authentic” epic, in response to its surrounding 
needs, has a simple and concrete subject, and the closeness of the poet 
to this is therefore more obvious than in “ literary ” epic, which (again 
in response to surrounding needs) has been driven to take for subject 
some great abstract idea and display this in a concrete but only ostensible 
subject. Then in craftsmanship, the two kinds of epic are equally 
deliberate, equally concerned with careful art; but “ literary” epic 
has been able to take such advantage of the habit of reading that, 
with the single exception of Homer, it has achieved a diction much 
more answerable to the greatness of epic matter than the “* authentic ” 
poems. 

You will observe that, so far as “ craftsmanship ”’ goes, 
the one “ authentic ” instance which by universal consent 
matters supremely in the world of poetry is withdrawn 
from the contrast, and surely its withdrawal makes a hole 
through which the entire value of the contrast escapes. 
I think this might have warned Mr. Abercrombie of a diffi- 
culty in his reference to the habit of reading. That you 
read off a printed page is nothing. To hear recitation is, 
for purposes of diction if not for dictionary purposes, the 
same thing as reading. It means an accumulation of 
suggestion in words and phrases, an extension of connotation, 
the weaving of poctical tradition. And out of the wealth 
of such a tradition came the Homeric poems. 

Now, Mr. Abercrombie is as keen as was Andrew Lang on 
the unity of Homer. He refuses to measure the Iliad and 
the Odyssey with the “Lesbian lead” of learning. He 
knows 


‘ 


the crown on that immortal head 
Of indivisible supremacy. 
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He ranks the theory of multiple authorship with the theory 
that Bacon wrote Shakespeare. 

It is psychologically impossible that the mind of Bacon should have 
produced Hamlet ; but the impossibility is even more clamant when it 
comes to supposing that several poets, not in collaboration, but in 
haphazard succession, could produce a poem of vast sweeping unity 
and superbly consistent splendour of style. 


Yet here again there is surely confusion. Who did ever 
suppose a “haphazard succession” of Homeric poets ? 
1 am not going into the Homeric question—for fear I should 
not come out again; but there emphatically is a question 
which cannot be solved by drawing attention to the artistic 
unity of Homer. Was Homer a man? Or a woman? 
Or two men? Or (as has been maintained) a man and a 
woman? Or a syndicate? Or a guild? Or an amal- 
gamation ? Or a federation? Or a succession? Did he 
look back from comparative civilisation to barbarism, or 
(as seems probable) from comparative barbarism to 
civilisation? When did he write? Where did he write ? 
What did he write ? Nobody knows in the strict sense of 
knowledge : but most critics will admit, if they are competent 
to consider the evidence and at the same time not deaf and 
blind to the strong inexplicable arguments of artistic beauty, 
that there was one shaping hand at work. The division 
of opinion is as to the extent of that hand’s work. 

An epic is not made by piecing together a set of heroic lays, adjusting 
their discrepancies and making them into a continuous narrative. 
An epic is not even a re-creation of old things ; it is altogether a new 
creation, a new creation in terms of old things. 


Half of Burns’s songs 


” 


Is this a distinction that will hold ? 
are definitely and precisely “‘a re-creation of old things. 
Are they any the less “ a new creation” for that ? I don’t 
think Mr. Abercrombie will maintain so for a moment. But, 
then, why is it not possible that Homer did for his epic 
material just, mutatis mutandis, what Burns did for his 
lyric material ? 

Mr. Abercrombie seems to me to lay a little too much 
stress on the individual creative act of the man of genius. 
No one denies the supreme importance of such act. Without 
it, it is agreed, we could have no Art at all. But to over- 
stress it is to use it as though we knew more about it than 
we actually do, and as if we could differentiate it from other 
processes in a@ way in which we actually can’t. Mr. Aber- 
crombie spurns the familiar theory of “ folk-composition ” 
for the ballad : yet, after all, in the only sense in which any 
reasonable person holds the theory, it carries us back to a 
state of which we know nothing and can conceive precious 
little. “For that very reason,” it may be said, “ the 
theory can never be proved.” Truc. But for the same 
reason it can never be contradicted. ‘“ Artistic production 
can never be anything but the production of an individual 
mind,”’ 1 read. But what sort of mind had individuals in 
those dim days when the community itself possessed perhaps 
more individuality than any of the individuals composing 
it? Again, no one knows. Mr. Abercrombie laughs at 
the idea that “a dozen poets can compose an epic,” but 
he cannot get,away from the fatal ambiguity of the word 
“compose.” Where Henley succeeded in discerning three 
or four hands (some of them the hands of no mean poets) 
in a single song of Burns, who will say that three or four 
poets did not help in the composition of that song? The 


unifying touch is indeed the work of one: but such a 
unifying touch may be the whole of Homer’s “ indivisible 
supremacy.” 

All this, naturally, tells us nothing of the inward nature 
of “ heroic” poetry, or the true state of the “ heroic ” age. 
These things are surely rather concepts than historical 
facts. 


Of an historical heroic age we may, almost ez 


hypothesi, be said to be as ignorant as we are of the origins 
of folk-song and “the nature of poetic composition.” 
Not that a concept is less real than an historical fact. The 
concept of heroism is an abiding and ideal reality. The 
heroic age is within you. And consequently every age 
hankers after it. Dryden, writing at a time peculiarly 
“literary” and sophisticated and formula-ridden, said + 
“A heroic poem, truly such, is undoubtedly the greatest 
work which the soul of man is capable to perform.” Just 
because of the omnipresence, the generality, of the ideal, 
it cannot be more than symbolised by any single quality. 
Mr. Abercrombie makes a most eloquent attempt to identify 
the Homeric virtue with a kind of mingled courage and 
honour—a grim resolution to be the best because life is 
short and death ends everything. The point is impressive 
and, I think, partly true. But it is obscured by the attempt 
to make it precise. Sarpedon, declares Mr. Abercrombie, 
says: “ There would be no need of daring and fighting, of 
*man-ennobling battle,’ if we could be for ever ageless and 
deathless.” Is this paraphrase warranted by his original ? 
Sarpedon doesn’t say there would be no need to do so-and-so, 
but simply that he wouldn’t do it, nor urge his friend to. 
The best paraphrase, it seems to me, is in 4 Shropshire Lad: 

Comrade, if to turn and fly 

Made a soldier never die, 

Fly I would, for who would not ? 

*Tis sure no pleasure to be shot. 

I have doubts, and similar doubts, about the mood and 
motive attributed to Paradise Lost. “ Milton had the 
greatest motive that has ever ruled a poet.” Before Milton 
the primary impulse of epic is an impassioned sense of man’s nature 
being coniained—by his destiny : his only because he is in it and belongs 
to it, as we say “ my country.” With Milton, this has necessarily 
become not only a sense of man’s rigorously contained nature, but 
equally a sense of individual will and of universal necessity. The 
single sense of these two irreconcilables is what Milton's poetry has to 
symbolise. 


Has it? If so, it is a great failure. (And, in fact, it is a 
colossal success.) Milton could not have treated such a 
problem, because he could not have understood what it was. 
He was one of the greatest poets of the world, but he was 
as little of a theologian or a metaphysician as he was of a 
Christian or a gentleman. He is riddled with contradictions 
which he perceives only just clearly enough to be made 
occasionally uncomfortable by them. His idea of justifying 
the ways of God to men was to tell men a story which, 
indeed, he completely believed to be true, but in which the 
ways of God were not only unjustified but unjustifiable. 

No, the thing a poet has to teach, to symbolise (use what 
word you will), is something at once simpler and more 
elusive than that. It cannot be distinguished as this in 
Homer and that in Milton. It is everything, an airy 
everything, to which poetry gives a local habitation and a 
name. 

Not that it is not worth while distinguishing the ways 
that various poets have of being pocts, the various 
kinds of poetry. It profoundly is. And Mr. Abercrombie, 
however much one may think he is mistaken in attempting 
to do more than this, does this profoundly. He says any 
number of true and vital things. If his little book had been 
by a man whose name was unknown to me, and from whom, 
therefore, I was not specially prepared for work of high 
merit, my article on it would have consisted of extracted 
plums. I should have quoted to agree, not to contradict. 
As it is, I have preferred to argue. I will not even say that 
in doing so I have paid Mr. Abercrombie a higher com- 
pliment—for real respect precludes mere compliment. 

G. G. 
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THERMOPYLA: OR HOW TO MAKE 
NOTHING OUT OF SOMETHING 


I.—THERMOPYLZ AS IT WAS DESCRIBED BY HERODOTUS. 


URING the time of these deliberatious Xerxes sent 
a scout on horseback to view their numbers, and 
to discover how they were employed. For whilst 
he stayed in Thessaly he was informed that the Greeks had 
assembled a small army, in which the Lacedemonians had 
the principal authority, and that Leonidas of the race of 
Hercules was their general. The scout, approaching the 
Greek camp, could not sce their whole force, because the 
wall, which they had rebuilt, covered all those who were on 
the other side, with their arms lying before the wall. On 
that day the Lacedemonians happened to be without, as 
their turn was; and by that means he saw some of them 
performing their exercises, and others putting their hair in 
order. When he had seen these things with astonishment, 
and informed himself of their number, he retired at his 
leisure, no man pursuing nor seeming to take any notice of 
him. At his return he gave an account to Xerxes of every- 
thing he had discovered. But when the King had heard his 
report, he could not imagine that the Greeks were come 
thither only as men prepared to die, and to destroy as many 
of their enemies as they could; though nothing was more 
Me. 2 es 
Xerxes, after he had poured out a libation at the time of 
the rising of the sun, and stayed till the hour men usually meet 
in the public places, began to move on with his army, as 
Epialtes had advised; because the descent of the mountain 
is much shorter and more free from windings than the 
ascent. Upon their approach, Leonidas, with the Greeks, 
leaving the wall guarded, advanced to the broadest part of 
the passage, in far greater expectation of death than at any 
time before. They fought the preceding days in the narrowest 
part of the pass; but now engaging in the widest, great 
numbers of the barbarians fell: for their officers, standing 
behind the divisions they commanded, forced them to advance 
with blows and menaces; so that many falling into the sea were 
drowned, and many more were trampled under foot, without 
any regard had to those that perished. The Greeks, on 
their part, knowing they could not avoid death upon the 
arrival of those who were coming by way of the mountain, 
pushed on desperately, and exerted their utmost efforts 
against the barbarians. And because most of their javelins 
were already broken, they drew their swords, and made a 
great slaughter among the Persians. In this action fell 
Leonidas, after he had done all that a brave man could do; 
and with him other eminent Spartans, whose names I have 
heard repeated with honour, as well as the rest of the three 
hundred. The loss of the Persians was great, and many 
illustrious men were killed on their side. . . . Two brothers 
of Xerxes were killed, fighting for the body of Leonidas, 
which the Lacedemonians and Persians obstinatcly disputed, 
till at last the Greeks rescued it by their valour, and four 
times repulsed the enemy. This was the state of things 
when the army with Epialtes arrived ; of which the Greeks 
were no sooner informed, than victory shifted to the other 
side : for returning into the narrow way, and passing within 
the wall, they all drew together, except the Thebans, and 
posted themselves in close order on a rising ground, where 
a lion of stone is now seen, erected for a monument to 
Leonidas. In this place they defended themselves, with the 
swords they had left, against the barbarians, who poured in 
from every part with a horrible noise, some beating down 
the wall and entering by the breaches, while multitudes of 
others came in and surrounded them on all sides. The 
general opinion is that, though the Lacedemonians and 
Thespians showed such invincible courage, yet Dieneces 


the Spartan distinguished himself beyond all others; and 
when a Trachinian told him, before the fight began, that the 
multitude of the barbarians was so great that they would 
let fly such a number of arrows at once as should hide the 
light of the sun, he was so far from being astonished that, in 
contempt of their numbers, he said that the news was good, 
and that if the sun was intercepted by the Medes, they 
should then fight in the shade. This, and other memorable 
sayings, are attributed to Dieneces the Lacedemonian. 
After him, those who signalised themselves most among the 
Lacedemonians were two brothers, Alpheus and Maron, sons 
of Orisiphantus; and, of the Thespians, Dithyrambus, the 
son of Harmatideus. They were all buried in the place 
where they fought, as well those who fell in this action, 
as those who were killed before Leonidas dismissed the 
confederates; and a monument was erected to their memory, 
with this inscription : 

Four thousand men of ancient Pelops’ name 

Upon this ground against three millions fought. 


Il.—As IT WOULD HAVE BEEN Descripep HAD “ EyE- 
WITNESS ATTACHED TO British HEADQUARTERS” BEEN 
IN THE VICINITY. 

News has come to hand of a neat little “ scrap ” in which 
a small party of the Allied troops were engaged with a con- 
siderable body of the enemy. The scene was a kind of defile 
in the mountainous and romantic region of T That 
an attack was to be expected was deduced from the large 
number of spies seen, one of whom actually had the impu- 
dence to spend a quarter of an hour peering round the 
corner at some of our men who were throwing about a 
discus. The place was very suitable for defence by an 
inferior force, and our men, who had excellent cover behind 
a wall, put in some very hot work for several days, an extra 
ounce or two of vim being imported into their fighting by 
the knowledge that a distinguished personage was present 
within the enemy’s lines. On the whole the Persians seem 
to be finding that Greeks are by no means the easily 
intimidated people they took them for. 

In this connection I may mention a couple of incidents 
which illustrate the temper of our soldiers. It appears that 
just before the opposed parties came into contact one of our 
hoplites (let us assume that his name was Anacharsis) was 
observed to be carefully investigating his locks with a 
small-tooth comb. ‘“ Wotsher, Anacharsis,” remarked a 
companion, “ wotsup?” ‘Oh, I fancy I may have some 
Persians on me,” was the happy reply. Another man, when 
a phenomenon, on the nature of which I will not discourse, 
had somewhat clouded the sky, was heard to remark: “ All 
the better. They'll be afraid to go home in the dark!” 
There were several individual acts of gallantry, especially in 
one part of the field, where what was quite a little tussle over 
one of our officers who had fallen resulted in two of the enemy 
being placed hors de combat. 

Naturally, in the end, which was preceded by a stiff bit of 
after-breakfast fighting, the enemy, being present in such 
force that they swarmed on all sides, retained possession of 
the field. But it was evident that some of them had very 
little stomach for the fight and that their leaders were having 
some difficulty in keeping them together. Stragglers who 
have been captured admit this, though one of them, with the 
charming frankness of his barbarian kind, informed us that 
the reason that his comrades did not like to come too near 
to us was that we, as a nation, eat too freely of garlic. There 
have been several other inspiriting brushes with the enemy, 
similar to the one described above. Everybody is cheerful 
and there is reason to believe that our troops, when given a 
fair chance, will show that they are as capable of winning 
glory for themselves as were their ancestors. The weather 
is perfectly delightful. J. c. S. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


DO not envy Professor Felix Schelling, of Pennsylvania 
University, whose book, T’he English Drama, has just 
been published in Mr. Dent’s “ Channels of English 
Literature ” Series. For in the course of his task he must 
have had to read a mass of dull rubbish that might almost 
have appalled Professor Saintsbury—who, as somebody once 
remarked, appears to have read everything ever written 
“in order that he might be able to say ‘ go to the devil’ to 
any man living.” Of course, an eclectic survey of the drama 
could be written without much tedium. You could pick 
out Shakespeare, Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, Webster, 
Wycherley, Congreve, Sheridan and the other eminent 
dramatists, and let the rest go hang. But that would not 
be a history of the drama, but an anthology of fine dramatic 
literature. There have been long periods in England when 
no really good plays were written. But plays were written, 
printed, acted and witnessed: these plays represented 
“ movements,” and historically they often led up to superior 
works. Professor Schelling’s kind of history devotes full 
attention to these. He sets out to catalogue the activities 
of the theatre from the earliest ages ; and if musical comedy 
had flourished in 1700 instead of in 1900, it would have had 
its page or two like everything else. He does not call bad 
plays good ; but he gives bad plays almost as much promin- 
ence as good ones. With the exception of Maria Martin, 
or the Murder in the Red Barn, I can think of hardly a play of 
any age which has had a great vogue and which is not men- 
tioned in his pages. Perhaps, incidentally, fatigue accounts 
for the large number of misprints and bad constructions 
in his book. 
* co bod 
We must take the book as what it is: a book of reference 
in which one can look up any playwright, and discover what 
kind of thing he wrote and with whom he worked. Taken 
as a book of reference it could not very well be bettered by a 
work of similar length. The early development of the 
dramatic art is excellently and very learnedly described ; 
the changes of fashion on the English stage are clearly 
stated and explained ; and each author is related to his pre- 
decessors. But, as I have implied, the general impression 
such a history engenders is one of overwhelming melancholy 
at the prospect of such a vast multitude of hopelessly bad 
plays. Personally, I feel that the book might have been 
cheerier if a few quotations had been sprinkled over it. 
Surely a history of the drama, however scientific, which does 
not contain a single quotation even from Shakespeare is 
a little anomalous? Professor Schelling on some occasions 
says directly that some point of comparison or contrast 
cannot properly be made without “examples.” Surely 
he could have given a few; and could have illustrated, say, 
the epigrammatic method of Congreve or the terrific climaxes 
of Webster without encroaching too seriously on his space ? 
It is, of course, interesting to be accurately informed of the 
noxious influences of Seneca, Le Grand Cyrus and Kotzebue 
(who had thirty several English translators!) upon our 
theatre ; and quotations of whole scenes would be impossible. 
But I cannot help feeling that the general reader, as dis- 
tinguished from the specialist, would have found Professor 
Schelling’s compilation more congenial if he had, like the 
writers of the histories of poctry in the same series, quoted a 
few “ examples.” 


‘ 


* * * 


To test Professor Schelling’s facts would take about a 
year, which I cannot spare. He gives, I notice, an early 








date to Ralph Roister Doisier, which is so important a depar- 
ture in comedy. “ It was probably prepared,” he says, “ for 
Eton Boys, who acted it between 1534 and 1541.” As Udall 
was not ejected from the Mastership of Eton until 1543, I 
do not know why 1541 is fixed upon. He says, again, of 
The Honest Whore (Dekker and Middleton) that “ the second 
part must have followed [the first], as is usual in such cases, 
soon after.”” What is his authority for this? It is generally 
believed that over twenty years separated the two plays, and 
theories of Dekker’s spiritual history have even been based 
on this supposition. Professor Schelling’s implication that 
Shakespeare took from Every Man In His Humour the idea 
of creating Jonsonian characters like Falstaff is scarcely 
tenable considering that Jonson’s comedy is dated 1598 
and, in Professor Schelling’s own words, “ it was about 1596 
or 1597 that Shakespeare turned once more to the chronicle 
play, to reach in the trilogy of Henry IV. and Henry V. the 
height of Elizabethan attainment in this species of drama.” 
But on matters of historical fact Professor Schelling usually 
seems unimpeachable. His literary criticism is generally 
sound and undistinguished, but he sometimes has a lapse. 
In his anxiety to make Shakespeare perfect, for example, 
he justifies the end of Othello as inevitable in a properly 
constituted society. For Desdemona was an undutiful 
daughter, Othello was credulous, “ nor could anything save 
disaster be predicted for so ill-sorted, so hasty and so ill- 
advised a union.” 
* + * 

With contemporary playwrights Professor Schelling does 
not deal. But he says enough about the nineteenth century 
to make one feel the awful desolation that reigned on the 
English stage in the hundred years between Sheridan and 
Wilde. For a whole century the stage was given over to 
men of commonplace mind with, at most, a gift for stage- 
craft. Men of genius, if they wrote plays at all, wrote plays 
which were not actable. Curiously enough, they were often 
not readable cither; the modern “literary play” (e.g., 
Tennyson’s Queen Mary) is often not a good play and not 
even good literature. Literature is coming back to present- 
day life, and though we may not have the pleasure (as we 
might have had were we Elizabethans) of seeing the Poet 
Laureate writing The Tragicall Historie of Dr. Crippen 
or Mr. Belloc producing a comedy on the Temperance 
Movement, there is, on the part of our best writers, a return 
to the stage and a move away from the kind of “literary ” 
play which is a lifeless imitation of something that in its 
day was alive. In the last thirty years artists have begun 
to want to write plays out of their own heads instead of 
writing them out of Shakespeare’s or Marlowe’s. 

* * a 

Two interesting novels dealing with the German Army 
from within have just been republished at a shilling. One 
is ex-Lieut. Bilse’s Life in a Garrison Town (Lane), and the 
other Baron Von Schlicht’s Life in a German Crack Regi- 
ment (Fisher Unwin). These two works are both by German 
soldiers, and they may be recommended to those who, in 
their dread of admitting their own country to have been, for 
once, in the right, have forgotten all about the existence of 
the Prussian military caste. Mr. Arnold Bennett’s shilling 
brochure Liberty (Hodder & Stoughton) should be addcd ; 
it is about as compact a statement of the British case as has 
been published anywhere. Mr. Bennctt’s public entrance 
into politics has been tardy, but extremely effective, his 
Daily News articles on the Prince of Wales’s Fund having 
been extraordinarily useful. I hear—if so sudden a 
parenthesis may be excused—that the third of his Clayhanger 
books is almost finished. It is to be called These Twain. 


SOLOMON EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 
Landmarks. By E. V. Lucas. Methuen. 6s. 
Dalliance and Strife. By F. Bancrorr. Hutchinson. 6s. 


A Soldier of the Legion. By C. N. and A. M. WiiiaMson. 
Methuen. 6s. 


The Castle of Fortune. By FLorence Drummonp. Grant 
Richards. 6s. 


I will not—indeed I cannot—review Landmarks. Not 
wild editors could drag me to the review-point. Shall a 
man estimate his dreams, and allot marks to his memories ? 
Cursed be he that revieweth his neighbour’s landmarks, 
when those landmarks are also his own. I, too, have been 
young. Et ego in Bloomsbury And on me, too, the 
shades of the prison-house have closed, even as they must 
close on the Rudd Sergison of this book. Nothing can 
bring back the hour of splendour in the British Museum, of 
glory in the public-house. All, all are gone, the old familiar 
faces—in short, Landmarks is like that. At any time the 
perusal of it would have awakened a tender and moving 
melancholy. But now, even more than most books, it 
bears with it the feeling: “ All this was before the war.” 
Well, the war will pass, and youth will not. In a few 
years’ time, I suppose, young men will be dreaming as 
unpractically and incontinently as ever in Bloomsbury, 
and up the steep streets of Montmartre, and among the 
beer-gardens of Munich and Berlin. Peace hath her land- 
marks, no less indelible than war: and I suspect that the 
words of Mr. Lucas will remain fresh and new when those 
of Bernhardi are forgotten. Only, there are the young men 
whose dreams are cut short in the war. But perhaps, after 
all, the dreams that are cut short are the only dreams that 
come true. 

To Mr. Lucas belongs the art that conceals art (when I 
was Rudd Sergison’s age I should have sought out some 
newer way of putting that). Reading his first few chapters, 
one says to oneself : ‘“‘ Why, this is all so simple and obvious 
—anyone could have written this.””. And even while saying 
it, one is enveloped insensibly in the atmosphere : one is 
trammelled in the illusion : it is no longer writing that one 
reads, but life. And then the phrases begin to sparkle with 
something more real than verbal felicity : ‘“‘ Uncle Ben had 
adventures as other persons have disappointments ”’ (the 
Uncle Benevolence one’s childhood knew is in that de- 
scription): “‘ Her age was in reality thirty, but she had all 
the machinery of twenty-five ” (nearly malicious that). It 
is so gently done, so just-not-quite what in other hands it 
would have merely been : it is so constantly a case of the 
little more and the little less, that to read Mr. Lucas is like 
nothing in the world except reading Mr. Lucas. 

What to choose for quotation ? There is a most convin- 
cing schoolboy letter, called forth by the intention of Rudd’s 
father to stand for Parliament : 





Dear Fatner,—I am very glad you are going into Parliament. 
Please let me come home for the election. I should fearfully like to see 
one, and I might be able to help. Pascoe, one of the boys here, whose 
father is member for Tryfleet, says that he was out all day in a carriage 
bringing voters to the poll. He says he would come and help us, if you 
liked, although his father’s a Conservative. He says he has no bitter 
feelings that would prevent his experience being at your disposal. 
Then there is the young woman who bores Rudd by being 
interested in herself: and the other young woman who at 
first attracts him by being interested in him. 

** You look tired,” she said, scanning his face anxiously. ‘* You've 
been overworking.”’ 

Rudd was perfectly sure that he had not, but her solicitude pleased 
him. He passed his hand wearily over his forehead. ‘ Life is tiring,” 
he said. 





“Yes, indeed,” she replied. ‘“‘ Especially to brainworkers. They 
give out so much all the time.” ~ 

She turned to make the tea, and Rudd, trying to talk like a brain- 
worker who had been giving out too much, glanced round the room. 
Who has not known the call of Paris, just as Rudd knew it ? 

Fond as he was of London and its greyness, its crowds, its com- 
placency, its irony, its want of discrimination, its purposeless bustle, 
there came moments when to emerge from the train upon the scents 
and lights and intent self-centred activity of a Paris street seemed 
the highest and most exciting happiness. Partial as he was at heart 
and in the main to discipline and routine, there were moments when 
nothing counted except moral upheaval and the conversion of night 
into day and day into night. 


There are some things I don’t quite understand in Land- 
marks. Do actresses (even budding ones) really talk of 
Ellen Terry as Terry ? I have never known an actress (even 
a budding one) do that. And where in the world did Mr, 
Lucas get his idea of the head printer of a daily paper as 
“a grimy artisan”? It is rather as if one should say; 
“TI saw approaching me a seedy rapscallion with his toes 
protruding through his boots: it was obviously the Prime 
Minister.” No, head printers are not like that, nor can 
they be tipped and told to have a drink : nor, incidentally, 
does it lie with them to detect libels. They occasionally 
do so, but it is not a matter of course, as Mr. Lucas appears 
to think. What are the “readers” for? I suspect that 
amid his manifold experiences Mr. Lucas cannot have had the 
experience of being sub-editor of a daily newspaper. 

But the sun wouldn’t be the sun without spots on it— 
and these spots are ridiculously minute. 

The author of Dalliance and Strife is described by critics 
(so his publishers tell us) as “‘ the most remarkable South 
African novelist now at work.” He may be. I confess I 
do not accurately know what South African novelists are 
now at work. And Dalliance and Strife is not a bad book. 
Its scene is laid in a midland town of South Africa during 
the Boer War: we get the mixed Dutch and English com- 
munity, the sharp tug of race-loyalty against nation-loyalty 
in the case of the Dutch: we get division, doubt, anxiety : 
we get that perpetual pulsing terror which war brings, that 
dread of the casualty lists which beats through all the 
noise of ordinary occupations as the wail of a violin beats 
through the noise of an orchestra. So much for the strife : 
and the fact that it is not extended to the full of its own 
misery, that the pathos and tragedy of it all tend to be 
blurred by some occasionally high-flown and conventional 
writing, is perhaps just now rather a recommendation than 
otherwise. These things are too near us for the story of 
them in the past to be easily tolerable, unless either a little 
conventionalised or (and this is too much to expect) inter- 
preted and exalted into really great literature. It is no 
fault of the author, who has felt deeply and written sin- 
cerely, if in Dalliance and Strife the dalliance appeals more 
than the strife. Both the one and the other are, however, 
unhappy. 

In A Soldier of the Legion we turn to North Africa. A 
sinister and desperate atmosphere of romance hangs tra- 
ditionally over the French Foreign Legion. The authors of 
this book have obviously studied their local colour on the 
spot, and have caught the atmosphere convincingly. The 
actual plot, though conventional in essence, is highly 
original in detail, and if you care for a well-told adventure- 
story, you will care for 4 Soldier of the Legion. 

In The Castle of Fortune, again, the essence of the plot is 
more or less familiar. Here there is even a hidden will and 
a married and titled lady pretending to be a simple “ lady’s 
companion,” and so entrapping the affections of a nice 
young man. Much of the action passes in a castle in Scot- 
land, but the implications are rather those of a castle in 
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Spain. On the other hand, the conversation of the two 
men-friends is more like the conversation of men-friends than 
is to be expected in a novel, and, though sometimes forced, 
sometimes quite amusing in a mild way. I cannot say 
honestly that the book shows any very mature powers of 
characterisation or narration, but it has real qualities of 
style and thought. GERALD GOULD. 


SAMUEL BUTLER’S YOUNG MIND 


A First Year in Canterbury Settlement, with Other Early 
Essays. By Samure. But er. 5s. net. 


The list of Samuel Butler’s works, in Mr. Fifield’s edition, 
is now a long one; but we shall be delighted to hear that 
Mr. Festing-Jones and Mr. Streatfeild have still more up 
their sleeves if they are anything like this one. The new 
volume contains Butler’s pre-Erewhonian works: papers 
written at Cambridge and various things produced in New 
Zealand, where Butler spent five years as a settler just after 
leaving the university. A First Year had a romantic 
history. In the first place it would have been nipped in 
the bud with its author had he not at the last moment 
changed the ship on which he was going out to the colony. 
In the second place the MS. on its way home to England 
after revision went down with a ship in the Indian Ocean 
and was fished up much the worse for water. And in the 
third place the book was edited by Butler’s clerical father. 
Almost any Mid-Victorian clergyman might be expected to 
find Samuel Butler in his twenties an author who called for 
pruning; and it is amusing, in view of the nature and 
extent of Butler’s later fame, to read Butler senior’s original 
preface with its references to the “ young emigrant,”’ his 
“faults of style,” and the fresh impressions of his “ young 
mind.” To us the “ young mind” appears to have been, 
even at that stage, as wily as they make them. 

But Butler’s description of his voyage to the new colony 
and his life there, however much “ edited,”’ remains essential 
Butler. This sage, humane, curious, versatile, waggish 
and puckish youth was the same being as the elderly Samuel 
Butler of the nineties. He has barely got over the Line 
when he informs his parents that “the Southern Cross is 
a very great delusion ... with only three respectable 
stars, and one very poor and very much out of place.” 
He is already surveying earth and heaven with a fresh and 
unprejudiced eye ; and the promiscuity of his later literary 
interests is foreshadowed in his description of how he spent 
his time on board ship: 

My time has passed very pleasantly ; I have read a good deal; I 
have nearly finished Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
am studying Liebig’s Agricultural Chemistry, and learning the concer- 
tina on the instrument of one of my fellow-passengers. Besides this, I 
have had the getting up and management of our choir. We practise 
three or four times a week; we chant the Venite, Glorias, and Te 
Deums, and sing one hymn. I have two basses, two tenors, one alto, 
and lots of girls... . / Almost every evening four of us have a very 
pleasant rubber, which never gets stale. 


His descriptions of life in New Zealand must surely be as 
good as anything that was ever written about a young 
colony. People, scenery, geological formations, beasts, 
birds and plants: we see them all precisely as he saw them, 
and Butler’s eye seized on everything, including the chances 
of making a pile. In the leisure hours left by this occupation 
he read and wrote, composed verses on the visiting English 
cricket team, and engaged in pseudonymous controversy 
in the local paper on the subject of the origin of species. 
His antagonist he believed to be the Bishop of Wellington. 
Whoever it was, Charles Darwin was sufficiently surprised 
when he was informed of this battle raging over his theories 





in the Antipodes. He sent cuttings to an English magazine 
with this letter : 

Mr. Darwin takes the liberty to send by this post to the editor a 
New Zealand newspaper for the very improbable chance of the editor 
having some spare space to reprint a dialogue on species. This dia- 
logue, written by some [one] quite unknown to Mr. Darwin, is remark- 
able from its spirit and from giving so clear and accurate a view of 
Mr. D.’s theory. It is also remarkable from being published in a 
colony exactly twelve years old, in which it might have [been] thought 
only material interests would be regarded. 

Whilst vigorously fighting for the Darwinian theory, 
Butler was at the same time very characteristically working 
out the possibilities of its application to burlesque. Darwin 
Among the Machines, published in the Christchurch Press, 
points out the development of complexities in machines, 
the supersession of saurian machines by smaller and handier 
ones ; the survival of useless rudimentary organs in them ; 
their gradual conquest of man, who is rapidly becoming their 
domestic animal. Their one weakness at present is that they 
have not yet developed reproductive organs, and remain 
dependent on man for the continuance of their species. 
But “there is nothing which our infatuated race would 
desire more than to see a fertile union between two steam 
engines.”” This very Erewhonian effort is the best of the 
shorter pieces; but the Cambridge skits are excellent 
specimens of their type, especially the jibe at the Simeonites 
and the essay on “ Powers” at the University, a summary of 
the characteristics of the pseudo-blood of yesterday and the 
would-be-nut of to-day which has lost none of its force after 
half a century. 


MOUNTAIN WARFARE 
With Wellington in the Pyrenees. By Brigadicr-General 
F. C. Beatson. Max Goschen. 15s. 

It is the experience of soldiers that military reputations, 
like portable artillery, come to pieces among mountains. 
An intricate system of valleys and ridges presents the most 
difficult of all theatres of war, because strategy is a succession 
of mistakes, and in a mountain country, when once an error 
has been committed, geography does not easily permit it to 
be repaired. It is impossible to muddle through a water- 
shed, and it is significant that only the greatest soldiers can 
win a mountain victory ; Napoleon entered history with an 
Alpine reputation, and Wellington passed the test of a 
Pyrenean campaign against a capable enemy. This test was 
applied in the late summer of 1813, when the British effort 
was sweeping the French military monarchy out of Spain, 
and eight days of these operations are analysed by Brigadier- 
General Beatson in a volume of 300 pages. It is the highest 
form of military history, because war is an affair of detail, 
as Napoleon III. preached in 1859 and failed to practise 
in 1870. It is impossible to extract topical lessons from 
Soult’s campaign above Pamplona, because, unless the 
Italians make a campaign in the Eastern Alps, there will be 
no mountain warfare this year outside the Balkan Peninsula, 
and that is a region where military necessity knows no law. 
But although it is impossible to point Pyrenean morals for 
the campaign in France and to make mountains out of the 
mole-hills of Flanders, it is profoundly interesting to observe 
the successful British operation which is the subject of this 
book, and to follow eight days of Wellington’s strategy. 

For three years an expeditionary force, based on the 
Atlantic ports of Portugal, had conducted an uneven 
struggle against the French military power ; it was supported 
by allies of the poorest quality, but British armies had 
rarely enjoyed upon the Continent a more convenient 
theatre of war than the Peninsula. Wellington was provided 
by Spanish and Portuguese patriotism with all the advant- 
ages of a friendly country, and the command of the sea which 
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about the WAR, 4y G. B.S. 


WITH the issue of November 14 

The New Statesman will publish a 
Special 32-Page Supplement: Com- 
mon Sense about the War, by G. 
Bernard Shaw. 


“The time has come,” says Mr. 
Shaw, “to pluck up courage, and talk 
and write soberly about the War,” 
and in this statement--running to 
35,000 words, equivalent to a crown 
8vo book of 150 pages—he deals at 
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British Foreign Policy, 
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was kept open behind him by the British cruisers ensured 
to his force complete liberty of manceuvre, uninterrupted 
continuity of supply, and the consoling certainty of a safe 
retreat. The attempt to drive the British into the sea had 
failed completely before the lines of Torres Vedras, and when 
the fall of the French fortresses transferred to British 
control the roads leading into Spain, the monarchy of Joseph 
Bonaparte ceased to be a government and became an army 
in retreat. In the summer of 1813 the whole troupe of the 
Intrusive King moved northwards behind its army ; with the 
defeat at Vittoria it broke and ran for the French frontier. 
It was whilst the King of Spain was enjoying his first few 
days upon French territory that Wellington and Soult fought 
the brilliant little campaign of the Pyrenees. The British 
base was transferred from the Atlantic coast to the ports of 
the Bay of Biscay by an operation familiar in the history 
of the present campaign and indicated by Sir Ian Hamilton 
as the “ shifting base and incalculable line of communica- 
tions ” of a power in command of the sea. It was an operation 
which ended before the winter in Wellington’s invasion of 
France, and that invasion was only interrupted by the fall 
of the Empire. 

The operations of eight days in the western Pyrenees, the 
troops by which they were conducted, and the ground over 
which they passed are excellently stated in General Beat- 
son’s text, and in the maps and photographs with which it is 
illustrated. ‘* Poischwitz” seems an unauthorised variant 
of Plesswitz, but one cannot expect an eye familiar with the 
pleasant names of Navarre to negotiate the more angular 
contours of Central Europe. 


IRISH FOLK TALES 


Ca na gCleas. Edited by for Nic Néru and Séamus O 
Searcaicu. Dundalk: William Tempest, Dundalgan 
Press. Is. 

This collection of tales from the mouth of the people 
will give a rare delight to those capable of appreciating the 
light it sheds on Ireland of the past no less than on the 
Ireland of to-day. Edited by one of the MacNeills and the 
capable Irish teacher whose work at Cloghaneely is familiar 
to all who take an interest in the speech of the north, and 
published at Dundalk, that ancient centre of Irish literature, 
it comes with a triple recommendation. All those who have 
had any contact with the true Irish peasant, still speaking his 
own language and thinking those thoughts which are most 
essentially his own because they have been those of all the 
generations of his ancestors before him, are sadly conscious 
what a treasure of romance and folklore is gradually dying 
unrecorded in Ireland. The Irish peasant may be defined 
as essentially a teller of tales. In the popular story he is 
the master artist, and long centuries of tradition have pro- 
vided him with an inexhaustible matter. An analysis of the 
present volume will show from what varied sources he draws 
the matter of his art. 

The bulk of the book, as Miss MacNeill points out in her 
introduction, consists of Irish variants of familiar European 
folktales. No people in Europe tells these tales so well, 
with a style so telling or a humour so engaging. It is 
sufficient to say that the tales in this section are excellent 
examples of their kind. Of another type altogether are the 
two tales which complete the book. They are the lineal 
descendants of two main types of native Irish literature, and 
testify to that extraordinary tenacity of the indigenous 
culture which has at all times been so marked a feature in 
the Irish world. The tale which gives its title to the book is a 
modern folk version of the story of Cichulainn, the great 
hero of the Irish. It is possible to specify all the texts, 
fragments of which still survive here on the lips of the 
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people. These are in the order of"their use The Birth of 
Ciichulainn, The Tain, The Education of Cichulainn, The 
Death of Connla (both the tale and the lay), and The Slaughter 
of Magh Muirtheimhne. Every one of these tales is found 
in one form or another in the twelfth-century manuscripts, 
the Leabhar na hUidhre or the Leabhar Laighneach. But 
the proximate source of this popular version is the later 
romantic recension of the epic material which probably 
does not go back much beyond the fifteenth century. To 
this century also belongs the other tale represented in the 
volume before us, The Adventures of the Sons of the King of 
Norway. The earliest known manuscript of this tale is of 
about 1600, but the matter and style of the composition are 
so closely allied to those of a number of tales which can be 
carried back on sufficient evidence to the fifteenth century 
that we may assume the text to have been composed at that 
time, in all probability in the North of Ireland. 

So the old epic and the later romantic themes live on 
reduced to the common measure of folklore, and carrying the 
inspiration of the past into the present. It is as though an 
English peasant should have living in his memory the tale 
of Beowulf and the adventures of Malory’s knights, a sug- 
gestion that beggars the imagination. This extraordinary 
persistence of themes among the Gaelic peasantry is one of 
the miracles of history, and we cannot be grateful enough to 
those who set themselves to preserve for us its vanishing 
manifestations. A Kerry fisherman once said to the writer 
of these lines : “‘ The country was full up of tales and poems 
once. You wouldn’t put a stir out of you, from getting up 
in the morning to lying down at night, but you would meet 
a poet, man or woman, and they making songs on all that 
would be happening. It is not now it was then, but it is 
like a sea that would be on ebb, and only pools on this side 
and on that among the rocks. And it is a good thought of 
those that are about gathering up the songs and stories 
before they have passed from the world for ever.” This 
good thought the editors of this volume have had, and we 
who care for these things are grateful to them for it. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Greek Philosophers. By Atrrep Witiiam Benn. Second 
Edition. Smith, Elder. 18s. net. 


Mr. Benn’s book is well known, though not so well known as it 
deserves to be, and certainly less so than it would have been had he 
held a professorial post. The amount of labour and of learning that 
has gone to the making of the work is prodigious ; the style is idio- 
matic, full of colour, and free from superfluous jargon ; and if his history 
is strongly tinged with his personality, his presentation of facts is always 
conscientious. The alterations in the new edition are considerable. 
An additional chapter on early Greek thought has been added, the 
chapter on Plato’s Metaphysics has been largely rewritten, and there 
are many minor revisions and amplifications. To the chapter on 
Socrates has been added a long and combative note on “* recent attempts 
to apologise for the vilest attack on reason Europe has ever seen ’’— 
otherwise the contentions of some scholars that Socrates was hetero- 
dox, and as such guilty, and that his assassins may therefore be ex- 
cused. Mr. Benn here lays about him with gusto, though he tends, 
perhaps, to be a little too strong in his assurance that Socrates was a 
pillar of the faith. We wonder, by the by, whether Mr. Benn is still 
as certain as he was that the “ world of culture” will never again be 
induced to take an interest in Plotinus ? 


War Songs. Sea Songs and Ballads. Selected by CuristorHER 
Stone. Oxford University Press. 1s. net each. 

These almost absurdly cheap volumes (considering their size and 
“ get-up”’) are the best of their kind on the market, for they are 
largely composed of old and little-known songs, many of which have 
been popular in the Services, instead of being filled. with extracts, 
known to all, from Marmion, Henry V. and Lord Tennyson. Sir 
Cyprian Bridge contributes an introduction to one and Sir Ian Hamilton 
tothe other. Sir Ian, at any rate in 1908 when he wrote, seems to have 
acquired the strange ideas that peace is only preferred to war by 
American millionaires who have made money by sweating and that 
“ledgers and bills of lading” are the only alternatives to blood and 
fire as subjects for art. 








Macmillan’s New Books 


Letters from and to Joseph Joachim. 
Selected and Translated by NORA BICKLEY. With Preface 
by J. A. Fuller-Maitland. With eight full-page plates and 
photogravure frontispiece. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


The Autobiography of Maharshi 


Devendranath Tagore. Translated by 
SATYENDRANATH TAGORE and INDIRA DEVI, 
With an Introduction by Evelyn Underhill, With Portrait 
Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Observer.—'’ The Tagores are a very wonderful family, and all who love 
the poet's work will appreciate this autobiography of the poet's father—this 
authentic Indian saint who died in 1905.” 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE’S NEW BOOK. 


The Post Office: A Play. ®y RaBin- 
DRANATH TAGORE. Translated by Devabrata Mukerjea. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


The Observer.—** The play is written with the tenderness and understanding 
that filled Mr. Tagore’s child-poems called * The Crescent Moon.’ "’ 


The Poetical Works of Wilfrid 
Scawen Blunt. a complete Edition. In 2 
volumes. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net each vol 


Sword Blades and Poppy Seed. Poems. 


By AMY LOWELL. Globe 8vo. 5s. 6d. net. 
PAMPHLETS ON THE WAR 
The Case of Beigium in the Present 


War. An Account of the Violation of the 
sy of Belgium, and of the Laws of 
War on Belgian Territory. 8vo. Sewed. 1s. net. 


Our Russian Ally. by sir ponaLp Mac- 
KENZIE WALLACE, K.C.L.E., K.C.V.O. 8vo. Sewed. 2d. 


The Austro-Servian Dispute. (Reprinted 
from The Round Table.) 1. The Assassination of the 
Archduke. II. The Crises of 1908 and 1912. III. The 
Race Issue. IV. The Austro-Hungarian Ultimatum, and 
A MAP OF THE RACIAL AND NATIONAL BOUNDARIES 
IN CENTRAL EUROPE. 8vo. Sewed. 6d. 


Why India is Heart and Soul with 
Great Britain. sy sHUPENDRANATH BASU, 


ex-Member of the Imperial Legislative Council in India 
8vo. Sewed. 1d 


NEW AND AMUSING NOVEL 


The Wife of Sir Isaac Harman. 6s. 


The Times." This is one cf Mr. Wells's best books The character of 
Lady Harman is thoroughly done, and she remains living and growing from 
first to last.’’ 


BY AUTHOR OF “ THE CROCK OF GOLD,” ETC. 
The Demi-Gods. py JAMES STEPHENS. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


The Standard.—* The book is full of fine knowledge and fantasies in every 
shade of gaiety and gravity, and we would call its author a magician did we not 
feel that everything he writes is perfectly natural to him." 


ALGERNON BLACKWOOD. 


Incredible Adventures. Five Stories by 
ALGERNON BLACKWOOD, Author of ‘‘A Prisoner in 
Fairyland,’’ etc. Extra crown 8vo. 6s 


Documents Iflustrative of Inter- 
national Law. sy T. J. LAWRENCE, MA. 


LL.D., Member of the Institute of International Law, etc., 
Author of ‘‘ War and Neutrality in the Far East,’’ etc. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Henri Bergson. An Account of his 
Life and Philosophy. sy accor RUHE 


and NANCY MARGARET PAUL. With Portrait. Extra 
crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


The Philosophy of Change. A Study 
of the Fundamental Principle of 
the Philosophy of Bergson. By H. 


WILDON CARR, Hon. Litt. 8vo. 6s. net. 


*.* Macmillan's Illustrated Catalogue post free on application 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 
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THE CITY 
A T last Stock Exchange members and unfortunate 


speculators who had “ positions’? open at the 

outbreak of war know what they have to expect. 
The Treasury has announced its scheme, and the Stock 
Exchange Committee has issued its emergency rules for the 
long deferred Settlement. The Treasury has arranged with 
the Bank of England to advance to certain classes of lenders 
on Stock Exchange securities 60 per cent. of their value as at 
July 29th last in respect of loans to members of the Stock 
Exchange at that date. Repayment will not be required 
until after the expiry of twelve months from the conclusion 
of peace, or after the expiry of the Courts (Emergency 
Powers) Act of 1914, whichever comes first. This does not 
apply to the big banks, which can get as much paper cur- 
rency as they desire, not exceeding 25 per cent. of their 
deposits, on paying 5 per cent. interest to the Government. 
This is all right so far as it goes, for it releases 50 per cent. 
of the capital at present sunk in loans made to members 
of the Stock Exchanges against Stock Exchange securities. 
One of the greatest dangers of the long deferred Stock 
Exchange Settlement is, however, the position of speculators 
who were “ running ” from account to account large parcels 
of stock, in the expectation that they would rise in price. 
If these “ bulls ” were now to be called upon to take up the 
stock, they could not do so, for a “ bull” on a large scale 
does not reckon upon having to take up the stock ; and they 
cannot close the transaction by selling, first because there 
are no buyers, and secondly, because they would probably 
not be able to meet the heavy difference between the price 
at which they were carrying the stock, and the price at 
which it could be sold (if at all). 


x * * 


The Stock Exchange Committee has ordered the Settle- 
ments to take place on the 18th inst. and 1st December, 
when “ bulls ” will have to pay in cash 5 per cent. of the value 
of their stock at July 29th on gilt-edged securities and 10 
per cent. on all other stocks; and then, on paying the 
contango (interest) half-monthly, at the rate fixed by the 
Committee, they may keep their commitments open during 
the same period as that fixed for the currency of loans by 
the Treasury announcement referred to above. The margin 
of 5 or 10 per cent. that the “ bull ” has to provide may be 
put up either in cash or additional securities. Many specu- 
lators will not be able to do this, as the Stock Exchange 
Committee has made the rules elastic by permitting those 
who cannot provide margins to pay instead higher rates of 
interest, subject to agreement between the parties concerned. 
This is ingenious, and overcomes a great difficulty. Those 
who are able to put up the margin and to pay the fortnightly 
interest are not out of danger, but are extending their specu- 
lation by anything over a year—in other words, they have 
not to meet the final difference until one year after the war, 
so that everything depends upon the course of prices during 
that period. Taking everything into account, it is not the 
sort of risk that the ordinary speculator would run, and 
the only consolation that some of the most pessimistic 
can find is that they may be dead before the date of the final 
Settlement arrives. The “ bear”—i.e., the speculator who 
sold stock which he did not possess, in the expectation of 
being able to buy it back more cheaply—is in the happy 
position that he will receive 10 per cent. from the “ bull” 
and interest every fortnight. Of course, if a year or more 
hence, when he has to deliver the stock, the price should have 
risen above that at which he sold it, he would have a loss ; 
—#f ! 

* * * 


The announcement by the Buenos Ayres & Pacific Railway 
that it is not going to pay a dividend on its Ordinary Stock 
for the past year finishes the tale of Argentine Railway 
dividends, and is in accordance with anticipation. The three 
other big railways—namely, the Central Argentine, the 
Buenos Ayres Great Southern and the Buenos Ayres Western 


—have each reduced their dividends from 6, 7, and 7 per cent. 
to 5 percent. Even without the war the Argentine Railway 
Companies, whose financial year ends June 30th, would have 
made a poor showing compared with last year, owing to 
smaller crops and bad weather ; but their reserves are con- 
siderable and it is no doubt the war which is responsible 
for the dividend reductions. The Chairman of the Buenos 
Ayres Great Southern Railway has pointed out that a 
neutral country like Argentina must benefit from the war 
in the long run, as it produces in abundance almost all the 
prime necessities of life, such as wheat, meat, and sugar, 
all of which should be in great demand in England and 
France, and supplies of which are likely to be short from other 
sources. This is true, and my own view is that Argentina 
will be the country which will gain most from the war; 
but we must not shut our eyes to the fact that the country 
still has a difficult period before it, business there having 
been hit very hard by the financial breakdown. Argentina’s 
trade with Germany was very large, and although other 
markets will be prepared to take all the foodstuffs she can 
ship, their shipment, so long as any German cruisers remain 
at large, is not easy. Strange as it may sound, Argentina 
is suffering severely from the activities of the Emden, which 
has held up shipments of jute bags, and the shortage in 
Argentina is so serious to the farmers that the Argentina 
Government is scouring the world for the millions of sacks 
required. To come back to the Argentine Railways, it is 
evident that new construction will be severely checked for 
some years, but this will not matter so much, for extensions 
have been actively pushed during the past decade, and the 
Companies are to be congratulated upon having raised 
their money so cheaply. The Argentine Railway system 
is a good one, and with fair luck in the matter of crops 
the principal railway stocks should prove to be excellent 
purchases at their present low prices. 


* * * 


Having been too pessimistic at the start as to the effects 
of the war upon trade, people are now veering round to the 
other extreme, and the impression on the mind of the general 
public appears to be that trade has recovered enormously. 
This belief is based apparently upon the improvement 
in unemployment figures and knowledge of the fact that 
large Government orders are being given in many branches 
of industry. These special orders, however, do not by 
any means make up for the falling off in trade generally, 
as is shown by a glance at one of our greatest industries— 
viz., iron and steel. This trade is the more interesting 
to observe, in that it is the one which above all others 
suffered from German (and incidentally, Belgian and 
French) competition, so that it was reasonable to assume 
that it should be the first to flourish during the war, and 
I must admit to having taken this view myself. Unfor- 
tunately, however, this anticipation has not been borne 
out by events, and, according to the special market report 
of the Birmingham Post, “ the optimism of a few weeks ago 
has given way to blank pessimism.” That paper points 
out that although a large amount of military and naval 
work is given out, it is not sufficient to make up for the shrink- 
age in the ordinary trade of the country, with the result 
that the iron market shows a downward tendency in every 
department. In the steel section American competition 
is becoming manifest, material being on offer at about 
2s. 6d. per ton below the quotation of British produce. It 
is much the same with other great industries, and although 
it is possible that, as the result of a natural reaction, people 
who watch the various trades are now becoming unduly 
pessimistic, it is just as well to correct the rather premature 
feeling that trade throughout the country is prospering. 
Orders for material and manufactures from our great 
oversea markets, particularly South America, are coming 
in very slowly, and until the whole financial position improves 
—which means, when peace is in sight—it is doubtful whether 
any considerable orders are likely to come to hand from those 


countries. 
Emit Davies. 
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GERMANY’S 
WAR MANIA 


The German Gospel of Blood and Iron 
A Collection of Speeches and Writings 
BY 

THE GERMAN EMPEROR 
THE GERMAN CROWN PRINCE 
DR. V. BETHMANN-HOLLWEG 
PRINCE VON BULOW 
GENERAL VON BERNHARDI 
GENERAL VON DER GOLTZ 
GENERAL VON CLAUSEWITZ 
PROFESSOR VON TREITSCHKE 
PROFESSOR DELBRUCK 


With an authorised translation of 
the Official German White Paper 


Mr. Lloyd George says: “Have you read 
the Kaiser’s Speeches? If you have not a 
copy I advise you to buy it.” 

Here are the Kaiser’s speeches—and more ; this 
book contains the utterances of Germany’s 
foremost political, military, and _ intellectual 
leaders, and therefore lays bare the real German 
point of view and aims. It proves beyond doubt 
the guilt of Germany as instigator of this war, and 
exposes her sinister plans of world conquest by 
brute force. 








Published To-day. 2/- 





Publishers: A. W. SHAW CO., LTD., 34, Norfolk Street, London, 
W.C. [n conjunction with Wm. DAWSON & SONS, Rolls House, 
Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 

















LECTURES BY 
BERNARD SHAW 


AT THE 


KINGSWAY HALL, KINGSWAY, W.C., 


On Wednesdays, 11th, 18th and 25th November, and 
2nd December, 1914, at 8.30 p.m. 


The SUBJECT of the LECTURE on 
WEDNESDAY NEXT, NOV. 11, willbe 


EQUALITY AND INCENTIVES 


Seats for the Four Lectures may still be had at 14/-, 7/- & 3/6 
Single Lectures—5/-, 2/6, 1/- 














Applications fur tickets should be made to 


THE FABIAN SOCIETY, 
25 Tothill Street, Westminster, $.W. 











The Globe 


FOR RELIABLE WAR NEWS 








Readers of ‘“‘ The New 
Statesman” will appreciate 
“THE GLOBE” because 
it is not stodgy, not 
pedantic, but virile, out- 
spoken and independent. 


- - AN ENGLISH - - 
NEWSPAPER RUN 
BY ENGLISHMEN FOR 
ENGLAND & EMPIRE. 





Not Subsidised by any Party. 





INCE it last changed hands what a good, reliable little 
evening paper “‘The Globe'’ has become! Under 
its recent ownership it grew so rabid, and at the same 

time lost so much of the old literary flavour which gave it a 
distinction all its own, that it became to us quite unread- 
able. When, therefore, the war clouds grew thunderous it 
was the last paper we thought of buying. But soon the 
hour came, and the mood which made one say, ‘‘ Give me 
the latest,’’ and in answer to that request we several times 
became possessed of a ‘‘Globe.’’ Its tone was so non- 
sensational ; it neither yelled nor foamed at the mouth, and 
was so quiet and restrained that all prejudices vanished, 
and now we say, ‘‘Give me ‘The Globe,’ please.'’ Its 
politics? Well, really we could not tell you what its 
politics arenow! Are there any politics beyond ‘‘ Shoulder 
to shoulder ; stand fast all in defence of our liberty and 
civilisation '' ?—IJnvestors’ Review. 


Cie Globe 


Pounded 1503. 





FOR RELIABLE WAR NEWS 
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How to Understand 


THE WAR! 


READ 


HILAIRE BELLOC’S 
MILITARY napeaeaes 


EVERY WEEK 


LAND s WATER 


An expert analysis and ex- 
planation of the Campaign up 
to the latest possible moment, 
illustrated with diagrams. 


A COOL AND UNBIASED 
EXPOSITION OF FACTS 


NAVAL & AVIATION 
ARTICLES 


By F. T. JANE 


Se 


This Journal kept and bound 
up will make a most valuable 


contemporary record of this 
Great War. 


I 
All Back Numbers Kept in Stock 
PRICE 6d. NET. 








Specimen Copy post free on receipt of Sixpence 


Write: The Manager, LAND & WATER 
Central House, Kingsway, London, W.C, 











From Chatto & Windus’ Uist 


THE POEMS OF 


JOHN KEATS 


Now for the first time arranged chronologically and edited by 
SIR SIDNEY COLVIN. 

Two Volumes, printed in the FLORENCE Press TyPE. 
ORDINARY EDITION, small 400, printed on pure rag 
paper, bound in boards, 15s. net (the two volumes); buckram, 
21s. net. LARGE PAPER EDITION, fap. 410, printed 
on hand-made paper, bound in Parchment, 315. 6d. net (the 
two volumes) ; vellum, 45s. net. The large paper edition 

limited to 250 numbered copies. 


FRANCE 


HERSELF AGAIN 


By ERNEST DIMNET 


A Brilliant Study of the regenera- 

tion of France, compieted by a 

chapter on France’s needs and 

aspirations in the hour of Victory. 
Demy 8vo, buckram, 16s. net. 


LETTERS OF FYODOR 
DOSTOEVSKY 


Translated by ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE 


An incomparable expression of the 
Russian spirit and an intensely 
vivid self-portrait of a Russian 
genius. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE BOOK OF THE 
Bayeux Tapestry 


By HILAJRE BELLOC 


With 76 Coloured Illustrations re- 
producing the whole of the original 
Tapestry. Royal 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


MY ADVENTURES IN THE 


COMMUNE 


By ERNEST ALFRED VIZETELLY 
With 24 Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 


A SIMPLE GUIDE TO 


PICTURES 


By Mrs. HENRY HEAD 
With 34 Illustrations (24 in Colours). Fcap. 4to, 


cloth, 5s. net. 
THE STORY OF 


YONE NOGUCHI 


Told by HIMSELF 
With 8 Illustrations by YOSHIO MARKINO. The 
life story of the distinguished Japanese poet and 
essayist. 6s. net 


Cupid and Psyche 


With 10 Illustrations in Colour. By DOROTHY 
MULLOCK, Fcap. 4to, 5s. net. 








The Hound of Heaven 


Ten Drawings illustrating the Poem of FRANCIS 
THompson. By FRIDESWITH HUDDART 
Royal 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 


111 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 
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